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UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN.— 
Yesterday’s National Intelligencer contains a letter 
addressed by Mr. Wessrer, secretary of state, to the 
governors of Massachusetts and Maine, dated the 
11th April, 1842, in relation to the pending negotia- 
tions in reference to the north eastern boundary line, 
which negotiation is in such a posture as, in the judg- 
ment of the president, to authorise his application to 
the executives of the two states most immediately in- 
terested in that boundary, to convene the respective 
legislatures with a view to their authorising a con- 
ventional line to be agreed upon between the two 
countries. The letter intimates that Lord Asusur- 
ton is charged with full powers to negotiate and settle 
the different matters in discussion between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

In compliance with this request, the governor of 
Maine has issued his proclamation convening the le- 
gislature of that state on the 18th inst. 

The governor of Massachusetts deems an extra) 
session unnecessary, as the legislature had in antici- | 
pation, authorised what might be necessary in the 
premises. 

The secretary of state left Washington on the 12th 
inst. for the north, where he has been for some days 
expected. 








REPORT ON THE TARIFF. The report of the 
secretary of the treasury, on the tariff, reached us 
after most of our matter for this number was in type 
and has excluded several articles in order to give it 
room. 





TARIFF BILL. The project accompanying the 
report of the secretary of the treasury, proposes to 
levy upon unmanufactured wool, which costs at the 
foreign port over eight cents, a duty of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem; on wool which costs 8 cents or under, 3 
per cent. ad valorem. On manufactured wool, ex- 
cept carpeting, blankets, worsted stuff goods, hosie- 
ry, mits, gloves, caps and bindings, 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

On unmanufactured cotion, 3 cents;per pound. On 
manufactured cotton, 25 per cent. ad valorem, ex- 
cept cotton twist and thread—provided that undyed 
cottons of value not exceeding twenty-five cents per 
Square yard, shall be estimated at 25 cents per square 
yard, and dyed or colored cottons at 30 cents per 
Square yard, except velvets, cords, fustians, &c. of not 
over 50 cents value, which shall be estimated at 50 
cents per square yard. 

Onhemp unmanufactured, $40 per ton. India hemps 
$35, Sisal Grass $25. 

Tron, unmanufactured, $18 per ton; bar or bolts 
$30; Pigs $10; castings one cent, vessels of cast- 
ings 1}. 

Glass vessels of cut flint or German glass one or 


more prices weighing less than eight 
Vel. Xf tt, ight ounces, 45 cents 








over that, 35 cents. Plain flint glass weighing under 
eight oz. 12, others 10 cents per Ib. 

Leather, tanned sole or bend 6 cents, calfskins $3 50 
per doz. sheepskins $2; goat $2 50; kid $1 50 per 
dozen. 

Men’s boots $1 25 per pair; shoes 49 cents; wo- 
men’s boots, &c. 50; pumps, &c. 40; slippers 25; chil- 
dren’s 15 cents. 











FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Caledonia steamer arrived at Boston on the 
morning of May 5th in fifteen and a half days from 
Liverpool, which she left on the evening of 19th 
April. 

The financial measures of the administration have 
been followed up in parliament. <A variety of alte- 
rations of some importance have been made in sir 
Robert Peel’s amended tariff duties. 

The corn law bill, as it has been already described, 
had its final passage in the house of commons, April 
7, and was sent to the house of lords. The discus- 
sion on the motion for the third reading was ayes 
229, noes 90—majority 139. A previous motion for 
postponement had been lost by a majority 150. 

A debate on the income tax was begun in the 
house of commons on the 8th, on resolutions offered 
by lord John Russe}l, the purport of which was that 
the estimated deficiency of income to meet the ex- 
penditure might be raised by a judicious arrange- 
ment of the duties on corn, sugar, timber, and coffee, 
and a reduction of various prohrbitory duties, and 
that the house deemed it not necessary, and there- 
fore not advisable to renew a tax on income, ‘‘inqui- 
sitional, unequal, and hitherto considered a war re- 
serve.”” The debate was continued in several suc- 
cessive sessions, and on the 13th it was closed.by a 
vote of 308 for bringing up the report, and 202 for 
Jord John Russell’s resolutions—ministerial majority 
106. 

On April 18th the income tax bill was called up 
in the house of commons by sir Robert Peel, and op- 
posed in a speech by lord John Russell, who moved 
the postponement of the bill. Sir Robert replied, 
and the debate was continued by other members. 
On a division the vote for lord John Russell’s motion 
was 188, against it 285; majority 97. The bill was 
then read the first time and ordered to a second read- 
ing on the 22d. 

The Scotch and Irish banks show evident marks 
of the torpid condition of trade in the provinces, and 
the whole circulation of the united kingdom is at the 
very unprecedented low aggregate in the total of 
£33,014,677. This amount of paper money current 
is totally incompatible with the healthy condition of 
this great manufacturing and commercial population; 
and unless things take a speedy start, the consequen- 
ces upon society cannot fail to be injurious. The ad- 
vices from Manchester and Liverpool lead to an im- 
pression that the accounts of trade are likely to as- 
sume a more favorable character. 

The troubles in Ireland, arising principally from 
the scarcity of provisions, the want of employment 
and disaffection with the government, were* every 
day assuming a more alarming aspect. Murders, 
robberies, and other outrages upon the laws, were of 
frequent occurrence—all showing a laxity of moral 
restraint, and a desperate determination not to obey 
the behests of tory rule. The complaint was, that 
the government, amidst all its proposed measures did 
not contemplate doing anything for Ireland, or to 
lighten the burdens which weighed down its energies. 

FRANCE. 

Paris dates are to 16th April. The public mind is 
engrossed with the approaching elections and rela- 
tions with England. The radicals (or republicans) 
and legitimists hope to secure a majority against the 
present ministry, who with fifty thousand places and 
a budget of two hundred millions at their disposal 
are no less determined to maintain power. The 
elections take place in July, and the number of votes 
throughout France is only about two hundred thou- 
sand; and on their result depends the fate of the 
Guizot ministry. The correspondent of the Intelli- 
gencer writes as follows. 

The debates in the chamber of deputies last week 
terminated in conceding to the cabinet all the supple- 
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mentary appropriations reported by the committee on 
the subject, and amounting twelve millions of dol- 
lars, already expended or pledged in the recess of 
the legislature, and styled provisional credits by royat 
ordinance. 

A chief engineer for the fortifications submitted 
details of progress, plan of execution, and expendi- 
ture hitherto. He insisted that the detached forts 
and the continuous wall went forward alike in the 
greatest degree possible; that the whole would be 
completed within the five years, and the cost—one 
hundred and fifty millions of francs—allowed by the 
law. This admits of doubt as to the pecuniary esti- 
mates. 

On the question of the fiscal census and the treat- 
ment of the Spanish regency, the cabinet was rather 
‘‘let off” or respited than acquitted and sustained by 
the conservative majority. ‘Touching Spain, the at- 
tack was more vigorous and direct than on the for- 
mer occasion. M. Guizot adhered to his point of 
etiquette: an ambassador at Madrid was out of the 
question, but the diplomatic relations continued as 
before by charge d’affairs. Il] will to the regency 
betrayed itself again in several parts of his speech. 
He complained of the toast drank at Valencia— 
Death to the king of the French. A member reminded 
him that, in the chamber of, peers, only a few days 
before, Espartero was ealled an assassin and usur- 
per, and consigned to perdition, without reproof 
from the ministerial bench. If the toast was “evi- 
dence of anarchy” in Spain, what did the lan- 
guage held in that chamber betoken of France? Odi- 
lon Barrott produced a strong sensation by a highly 
rhetorical exposition of the case. Let me give youa 
sample: 

“Opiton Barrot. Men pushed their audacity so 
far as toattack the queen in her very palace at Madrid, 
and these men were received and protected in the 
French territory. 

‘‘THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
received as refugees. 

‘““M. Opmen Barrot. As refugees! What! was it 
as such that a Spanish general was welcomed here? 
(Cries of ‘mame, name).’ General O'Donnell. Not 
only was he received, but even honored. The heads 
of the departments, after, without doubt, having con- 
sulted the government, and receiving its special au- 
thorization, had lavished the strongest marks of in- 
terest on this man. The government acted far diffe- 
rently when the Polish refugees were going to bear 
assistance to the patriots of Italy. The word to 
them was, ‘you are not Frenchmen; you are refu- 
gees—retire, quit the soilof_France.’ (Approbation 
on the left), The fact alluded to that night was a 
proof of the unfavorable sentiments which were felt 
by the government towards Spain. The epithet ap- 
plied in the chamber of peers, to the regent, certain- 
ty deserved being repudiated. 

“THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

“M. Opiton Barror. The Moniteur did not say 
so. Go and consult it. (Noise.) 

“THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. The hono- 
rable deputy will permit me to send him to consult 
it himself. (Agitation). I say that, when the in- 
sulting expression was used, I stood up and disavow- 
ed it. The president, in his turn, addressed the gen- 
tleman using it, and made some pertinent remarks on 
the occasion.” 

Barrot adverted to the quintuple treaty of search 
in these terms: ‘You keep the protocol open for 
ratification, but you know that ratification is im- 
possible. The British government would be de- 
\ceived if it thought otherwise. You talk of your 
diplomatic relations with the regency of Spain; 
because after the decision of the cortes, it 1s obvious- 
ly impossible for the regency tg yield to your punc- 
| tilio.”” 
| On the war in Algeria, no prior discussion had so 
‘frank, instructive, and effective a character. The 
'two deputies, Messrs. De Beaumont and De Corcel- 
les, who visited the Algerine provinces last summer, 
spoke, at length, as witnesses and anxious obser- 
'vers. They both concluded that the French enter- 
prise should be strenuously prosecuted, but their 
| statements import that colonization is nearly hope- 
less, and conquest always temporary and precarious. 

it appears, from their testimony, that the inhabitants, 
of every description, have been, from the outset, 
every where subject to arbitrary and military rule— 
/no civil or legal administration, or any kind of pro- 
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tection for person ‘or »property. The chamber was 
nearly unayimous for unabated war on the -refracto- 
ry tribes and their Emir, and particular for the im- 
mediate execution of such works at Algiers as would 
render the harbor perfectly secure for twenty-five 
ships of the line and three hundred merchant, ves- 
sels at one time. M. Thiers urged that conquest and 
colonization were not to be depended on, unless a 
capacious, indestructible military and commercial 
rt.should be. constructed—a port corresponding to 
Foulon, and all important for French power gene- 
rally in the Mediterranean. Accordingly, we learn 
this day that. the ministry have adopted a plan to that 
end, by the prompt extension of the mole, of which 
the cost is estimated at from five to seven millions 
of francs. A Legitimist deputy, Goury, a very able 
engineer, who was employed at Algiers by Charles 
X; endeavored to prove, professionally, that twelve 
millions would scarcely suffice for the projected 
mole work, and the harbor, when so made, for half 
the number of large ships of war. The gibes of the 
London press at the French notion of refuge for fleets 
and security for armies among the Arabs, in the 
event of a war with Great Britain, pique and exas- 
erate the Paris politicians of every division. At the 
end of the debate, the banker Fould called the at- 
tention of the government to the fact that foreign 
snuff had lately been consumed to a great extent in 
France. He thought that, in order to check this con- 
sumption, it should be forbidden to import the arti- 
cle unless in French vessels. It is on the tapis how 
the carriage of the American imported can be secur- 
ed for French shipping. 


The proceedings of the chamber of peers, on the 
11th inst. concerned Americans more than those of 
the deputies the week before. The Quintuple trea- 
ty of search—that is, a call on the cabinet for ex- 
planations of particular cases of capture under the 
old. conventions—had been made the order of the 
day. I have been informed by two of the peers that 
the aspect and bearing of the chamber throughout 
the discussion indicated a more general and severe 
hostility to the British claims and French conces- 
sions than the deputies had manifested. When 
Baron Dupin, who inveighed unsparingly against the 
treaty, and scouted the pretence of philanthropy on 
the side of the four powers, expressed a fear that 
his voice might not carry authority and force enough 
to impress his noble colleagues with his own deep 
convictions, the cry, “tyes, yes—go on,” arose from 
nearly all the seats except those of the ministers. 
The Marquis de Boissy, one of the richest men in 
France, firmly loyal to the Orleans dynasty, and a 
staunch supporter on most occasions of the Soult- 
Guizot cabinet, summoned the minister of foreign 
affairs in a prepared and weighty harangue. You 
may conjecture its spirit and tone throughout by this 
extract from his exordium: 

“It will not turn the discussion on the treaty of 
December, 1841, for the right of search. Such a 
treaty ought not to be the accessary of the battle, 
but the battle itself; and it is easy to prove, by the 
terms in which it is drawn up, that the ministry has 
shown itself in this matter weak and negligent, both 
as respects our commerce and our national honor. 
Luckily, as yet, the treaty has not been ratified, and 
cannot be considered as law, until the ratification by 
the government has taken place, which constitutes 
ihe definitive consent. But this consent.must be 

iven within the delay specified in the original 
Sraught of the agreement, for otherwise the treaty 
is an absolute nullity.” 

He followed out the cases of the Marabout and 
Senegambia, ending thus: ‘“T wish to know from the 
minister whether, with the facts before him which | 
have adduced, he intends using the faculty he pos- 
sesses to refuse to English cruisers the warrants by 
virtue of which they exercise search. 
question of mere ministerial interest, but one of na- 
tional honor.” M. Guizot was hard pressed; he en- 
deavored to soften the cases; pleaded for British ju-| 
risdiction as to the second, and treated the main | 

uestion in the following terms: — 

“{ will not leave the tribune without adding a few 


This is not a | 


mand, no application urging it to come to adopta dif- 
ferent course from that which it had prescribed to 


‘itself. The chamber will know what to think of the 


pretended urgent and menacing applications which 
the government is said tu have received, and of the 
weakness of which it is supposed it intends to be 
guilty. I have nothing more to add on this subject. 
The affair is stil] in suspense. I cannot, I will not, 
allow myself to be led into further explanations, for 
if | were to say more, I should be guilty of a breach 
of duty. I entreat the chamber to consider the in- 
convenience which would arise from a perpetual re- 
currence to this subject: what would be the use of 
it? The only use would be to furnish a means of at- 
tacking, and most assuredly embarrassing the cabi- 
net, and the chamber will not be surprised if I should 
object to lend my assistance to such a line of policy 
on the part of our opponents. There would besides 
be another inconvenience—the exciting and promo- 
tion of feelings of animosity between two great na- 
tions. I do not think this would be very wise, or 
according to the feelings which should actuate good 
citizens. I have had ‘the honor of observing, when 
speaking of the foreign policy of the cabinet, that it 
would be perfectly independent as regards the whole 
world, and free from all special and exclusive alli- 
ances; but, whilst we discarded the notion of any 
such alliance, we stated that we intended to keep up 
friendly relations, and to live in harmony with all the 
powers of Europe. Now, in order to carry out such 
a policy, we must not permit ourselves to be led as- 
tray by public credulity. Between two great govern- 
ments all acts, all declarations should be marked 
with propriety; they must be exempt from every 
thing like insult. Insult may become another sort 
of policy, but that policy is not ours. We are seri- 
ous in our ideas of the good understanding which it 
ig our intention to maintain with Great Britain. We 
have a profound esteem for its government, and we 
will not permit our relations with it to be disturbed 
by the contagion of animosities and public credulity: 
I do not say this with reference alone to our foreign 
relations; I speak also in the interest of a great ques- 
tion, of a splendid cause, now under discussion—the 
abolition of the slave trade. France had the honor 
of first commencing this great work, and of impart- 
ing the impetus to it, before a religious party in Eng- 
land took it in hand. It is not for us to abandon so 
noble an undertaking. I have sometimes shown that 
i »m not a man to hesitate at repudiating the errors 
of those who have gone before us, but no considera- 
tion should induce me to renounce the hope of com- 
pleting the great undertakings which they commenc- 
ed. ‘The abolition of the slave trade was one of 
them, and we are bound to continue it; we must not 
allow ideas and feelings which are opposed to it to 
take root. As regards the treaty of the 20th De- 
cember, I will remain within just limits. The cham- 
ber may be assured that we shall show no weakness 
or complaisance, but neither will we abandon the 
great work bequeathed to us by our fathers.” 


Two of the ablest jurists of the chamber, Persil 
and Laplagne-Barris disputed and refuted M. Gui- 
zot’s doctrine on the points connected with the law 
of nations. They denied to Great Britain and every 
state all right of search or visit on the open seas— 
all assumption of police on any plea whatever—un- 
less by virtue of treaty, or in the case of pirates in 
the old sense. A pirate, they observed, belongs to 
no country; a slave trader, although guilty, is French 
or American, equally with any other vessel. The 
Duke de Broglie, president of the anti-slavery sucie- 
ty, strove to vindicate the convention of 183] and 
1833, in the negotiation of which he had a principal 
share; but he disclaimed any defence of the British 
government on general grounds. He confessed that 
he was still sore from lord Palmerston’s manage- 
ment of the oriental question. The peers were not 
satisfied with M. Guizot; they inferred from his text 
that he meant to adhere, if possible, to the last trea- 
ty; but they abstained from an expressive vote, lest 
they should weaken the ministry in the elections, 
the great majority being conservatives. 

The correspondent of the French Courier of New 





words relative to the general question, namely, the | 
treaty for the right of search. 1 am desirous that | 
the chamber should clearly understand the position 
in which we stand on this subject. You know that 
when the moment arrived for the ratification of the | 
treaty of the 20th December, it was not ratified by 
the government, and that we proposed modifications, 
some of which were important, declaring, at the 
same time, that we would enter into no engagement, 
direct or indireet, to ratify the treaty purely and 
simply at any period whatever. This state of things 
was fully comprehended, and accepted by the other 
parties to the treaty, and the protocol was left open 
indefinitely for France, subject to the three condi- 
tions which I have just mentioned. From that mo- 
ment the government has received no note, no de- 


York writes that the speech of M. Thiers has produc- 
ed a profound sensation in England. The Chronicle, 
the organ of Lord Palmerston, says that the policy of 
the cabinet of the Ist March recalls that of the worst 
days of the revolution, with the difference alone that 
France then had to defend her liberty and indepen- 
dence, while now it is in mere levity that M. Thiers 
wishes to provoke Europe. But the Chronicle ad- 
vises M. Thiers (and doubtlessly also Admiral Du- 
perre and Marshal Soult who both are in favor of the 
prompt construction of the port of Algiers), that Rus- 
sia, Austria and Turkey, more interested than Eng- 
land in this question, will coalesce in a common 
cause of defence against it. The time however is 
propitious for France, while England is carrying on 
her wars with China and Affghanistan, and is menac- 


———— 
ed with others. The final discomfiture of Abdel 
Kader had been too hastily announced. He reap- 
peared about the close of February near Tlemcen 
with a large force of cavalry, about 3,000 men, re- 
cruited on the Moorish frontiers. His re-appearance 

by engaging the Moors in the quarrel has created 
subject of grave policy. The Moorish emperor js 
known to be the chief of the religious sect to which 
belong most of the tribes of the western part of Al- 
geria. Abdel Kader has taken advantage of this cir- 
cumstance and of the gross fanaticism of the Moors 

and obtained funds from them under the pretetice of 
a holy war, bought arms of the English by means of 
the aid of the faithful Musselmen, and has always re- 
ceived a constant support from the ‘emperor, though 
indirect, and disavowed whenever France has made 
complaint to him. The invariable excuse of Muley 
Abdel Rhaman has been at all times, “I am not. sut- 
ficiently powerful to repress throughout the extent 
of my empire the religious zeal of my subjects.”°— 
This excuse the emperor will doubtlessly repeat 
again. ‘The question is will we accept it, in presence 
of the plots of the English, that are now known.— 
The plan of the British government against our na- 
scent empire is perfectly understood. At the centre 
we need a great military port. England is opposed 
to our constructing it. At the east, she does every 
thing to upset the bey of Tunis, the friend and pro- 
tege of France. At the west she sells or gives arms 
to Abdel Kader, and excites new difficulties for us 
and perhaps a war with Morocco. It. is rumored at 
the exchange to-day that the orders sent to Africa by 
Marshal Soult are to urge on actively the operatious 
against Abdel! Kader and his new allies, and that the 
president of the council has in the meanwhile advis- 
ed general Bugeaud, of a demonstration to be made 
by sea before Tangiers. Others state that England 
had requested our cabinet to respect the territory of 
Morocco in every case, and that the orders to gener- 
al Bugeaud were to that effect. We hope for the 
sake of national honor, that the former is the correct 
version. 

It is said by way of England and Germany, that 
the powers have selected a prince of Bavaria as the 
future husband of the daughter of Ferdinand VII, 
queen Isabella. The French government had spoken 
of the duke of Aumale; which the four powers for- 
mally opposed, as well as his suggested union with 
the infante Maria Louisa her sister. The name of 
prince Cobourg Cohari was assented to by some and 
dissented from by others. Austria proposed her 
young archdukes; France peremptorily rejected them. 
The duke of Cambridge was spoken of; and finally 
the royal family of Bavaria was had recourse to, for 
the same motives that prompted the selection from it, 
of Otho for Greece. It is now however stated that 
Louis Philippe renounces the idea of placing one of 
his own sons upon the Spanish throne, but will never 
consent to the marriage of the young queen with a 
prince, who is not of the house of Bourbon, son of 
Don Carlos, of the infant Don Francisco, prince of 
Naples, or of Lucca. 


M. Thiers in his speech in favor of the construc- 
tion of a great commercial and military port at Al- 
giers, remarked, that as to those who were in favor 
of an extended occupation (of whom he was one, and 
not because he preferred a gigantic conquest, but 
merely because he had been always convinced that 
it was only by a serious attack upon the Arab na- 
tionality, that the French could render themselves 
masters in Africa), the port of Algiers is, not the sole 
point, but the indispensable condition for the preser- 
vation of our establishment. I have perhaps felt 
more than any other man, how far our establishment 
there would be menaced, unless we had 2 great port; 
for | have had the honor, sad honor, of administering 
the country at a moment when war was not probable 
or certain, but possible. All who have concerned 
themselves for the preservation of the colony, have 
thought it dependent upon one question. In case of 
a maritime war, could succors be sent with certainty 
and rapidity to Algiers? If in the course of this war 
our maritime superiority were not established; could 
an army be transported from Toulon to Algiers? That 
is the whole question. M. Thiers then proceeded to 
state that the north west winds, called mistral, com- 
mon at the south of France, blow frequently with 
sufficient violence, to raise any blockade of Toulon, 
and to carry a fleet in 48 or 62 hours,to Algiers witl- 
out danger, which if composed of 20 vessels of the 
line might easily transport twenty thousand men.— 
The establishment would be chimerical, and would 
merit all that the honorable M. Desjobert urges '" 
opposition, if we did rot hasten in the time of peace 
to profit by its existence and insure the two condi- 
tions, the second only remaining to be executed, the 
fortification of Algiers, the first that of Toulon bemg 
at our hands. That in four years, with a moderate 
expense, Algiers could be made to protect at a sale 





anchorage 25 sail of the line, has been demonstrated 
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——-- 
the experience at the place.. It would have re- 
a 50 or 60 millions of francs and perhaps forty 
or fifty years to execute the works at Cherbourg.— 
The port of Algiers is however already commenced; 
and its ancient mole has been repaired and prolonged 
and a new port commenced, of which 100 metres 
have been executed atan expense of 1,800,000 francs? 
Why then does the gozaromant stop? Fora new pro- 
ject, it is replied. do not contest its merit; it is 
only too vast; it would entail too much time and ex- 
nse. This port would cost 25 to 30 millions and 
could not be finished in 12 or 15 years, It is true it 
would be more vast than the first and would allow of 
entrance with any wind. This advantage is not de- 
nied, but the difficulties of itsexecution are such that 
the government has hesitated at this second project. 
] am about to press the government for explanation, 
to choose one or the other of the projects. I have 
believed there has been too little zeal, there has 
even been a repugnance in the ministry against the 
undertaking of its construction, and if I call upon the 
ministry now, it is because I am convinced there is 
no other recourse, but the intervention of the cham- 
ber and the expression of its opinion, to ensure the 
execution of this work. The adversaries of our es- 
tablishment in Africa are fond of saying that the 
English are delighted at seeing us in Africa. If they 
are delighted at seeing us there, it affords them how- 
ever no delight to behold the construction of a port 
at Algiers. And I do not dissemble it, there is a 
difficulty involved in it, by the umbrage it gives to 
England; I perceive that this difficulty requires dip- 
lomatic tact, I admit it; (emotion and voices ‘‘are 
we not masters in our own country?) I ask pardon 
for the expression I have used; it is not my ordinary 
language which I have just used. [Laughter.] As 
I would wish to conciliate for this great interest, the 
most general favor, from a wholly patriotic aim I 
would not wish to employ expressions, which might 
wound in the least those who believe that I and my 
friends wish only but for that which might wound 
Europe. No, for myself, 1am wholly in favor of the 
olicy which has for its object, the conciliation of all 
interests; I have sustainad it; I believe it the best.— 
The convictions resulting from our deeds in Africa 
have overcome the inertness of the government.— 
There is but one point where it has not been over- 
come; that is the construction of the port. Having 
Algiers with Toulon, the entrance of the Mediterra- 
nean will be closed at the will of the French power 
against that which would wish to reign alone in the 
Mediterranean. It is a subject of immense interest. 
It has been shewn to-day that in 3 or 4 years with 6 
or 7 millions you can secure that advantage, and | 
repeat that if I did not believe an appeal to the cham- 
ber indispensable, and the port wholly compromised 
by remaining silent, I would have remainded so, as I 
did the last year; but I now address the chamber as 
the last resource I know of for stimulating the zeal 
of the government. ’ : 


M. Guizot replied that the’government was wrong- 
fully accused of having suspended the works of the 
port of Algiers; they had prosecuted them with acti- 
vity and would continue so doing, as far as the appro- 
priations by the chambers would allow. 


Paris, April 16. _M. Dufaurre, the reporter of the 
rail road commission laid his bill upon the table of 
the chamber of deputies. It provides that the state 
shall establish lines of rai! road— 

1. From Paris to the Belgian frontier, by Amiens, 
Arras, Lille and Valenciennes. 

2. From Paris to a point of the channel not yet 
determined. 

3. To the German frontier, by Strasburg. 

4. To the Mediterranean by Lyons, Avignon, Ta- 
rascon and Marseilles. 

; o. To the Spanish frontier, by Bordeaux and Bay- 
bne. 

6. To the ocean, by Tours and Nantes. 

i. To the centre of France, by Orleans, Vierzon, 
and Clermont. 

8. A line from the Rhine to the Mediterranean, by 
Mulhausen, Dijon, Chalons and Lyons. 


_ The commission adopts the clauses of the bill rela- 
tive to the manner in which the sums necessary for 
the execution of the project are to be raised. The 
state to furnish part, the localities part, the rest from 
private shares. It accords immediate credits for the 
€xecution of 1, the Paris and Belgian line; 2, the 
line from Paris to the German frontier; 3, for the 
section from Chalons to Dijon on to the two lines of 

aris tothe Mediterranean and the Mediterranean 
to the Rhine; 4, for the line from Avignon to Mar- 
seilles by Tarascon; 5, for the section from Orleans 
to Tours, common to the two lines of Paris to the 
frontiers of Spain, and Paris to the western frontier; 
6, for the section from Orleans to Vierzon, belonging 
to the line from Paris to the centre of France. 

The general discussion is fixed for the 25th inst. 





TURKEY. 

The additional accounts from Constantinople which 
have reached us by. this express are dated the 17th 
ult. Hopes were entertained that the Turko-Gre- 
cian difference would be speedily adjusted in a sa- 
tisfactory manner for both countries. The Divan 
continued to be much occupied with the affairs of 
Syria. The plan for appointing a Mussulmamn 
prince to govern the Druses, and a Christian prince 
to govern the Maronites, had been favorably re- 
ceived, although deemed by many to be impractica- 

e. 

M. Mavrocordato, the envoy of Greece, presented 
his credentials to the Grand Vizier on the 10th, and 
dined with sir Stratford Canning on the 15th. 

Ali Effendi, the minister of the porte to England, 
and Akif Effendi;the minister to Vienna, left for their 
respective posts on the 12th. 

Sir Stratford Canning had presented very strong 
notes to the porte on the alleged misconduct of the 
Syrian authorities. 

Prince Mavrocordato had not yet had his audience 
of the sultan. He is looked upon as a sort of unin- 
vited guest, and could not expect a very cordial re- 
ception, but it is agreed that the porte will not throw 
any impediments to the fulfilment of the object of his 
mission. 

The complaints made by sir Stratford Canning are 
to be inquired into and settled by Selim Bey, when 
he arrives at Syria. The accounts received from this 
quarter are conflicting, all parties accusing each 
other. 

Syria was in a state of insurrection, and the con- 
fusion more confounded by the employment of Alba- 
nian troops to repress it, they being, in fact, little 
better than banditti themselves. Mehemet Ali was 
at Dumanhour. Admiral Walker had returned the 
sword presented him by the sultan, on the ground that 
ear inferior in value to those presented to other 
officers. 


INDIA. 

No later news from India. The overland mail was 
hourly expected, as arrangements had been made by 
which the time from Bombay to Suez was to be re- 
duced from 18 to 12 days. 

Several regiments had embarked for India, chiefly 
Calcutta. Three additional ones have been ordered 
thither—the 78th Highlanders, 10th Foot, and the 9th 
Lancers. 

The total augmentations of the army for foreign 
service will amount to at least 15,000 men. Lieut. 
general sir Benjamin D’Urban goes to India as cem- 
mander in chief 


The Leipsic Gazette, of the 4th inst. under cate 
Constantinople, states, that the British government 
had solicited permission from Mehemet Ali to march 
a body of troops through Egypt to the Isthmus of 
Suez for the purpose of facilitating their arrival in In- 
dia. The pasha is said to have replied, that he could 
not grant the request without the consent of his mas- 
terthe sultan. Sami Bay had recently arrived at Con- 
stantinople on a mission from Mehemet Ali, and it 
was said that the object of his visit was to represent 
to the sultan the inexpediency of granting such a re- 
quest. 


MEXICO AND TEXAS. 
Extracts from General Houston’s Proclamation. 

‘Texas is compelled to make war—a war not of 
aggression, but one which the civilized world will 
justify—one that is due to ourselves—one to which 
Mexico has provoked our exertions—one to be con- 
ducted upon the most exalted principles, not directed 
against the nationality of Mexico—not opposed to its 
religion—but a war upon its despots and ‘oppressors. 
Our nation will be united in its maintenance. The 
suddenness of the incursion and the alacrity of our 
citizens induced them to rush to the frontier without 
organization or the call of the executive. This was 
a noble and generous impulse, and manifests the ex- 
istence of the same spirit which has always actuated 
the Texian people. The misfortune was that they 
remained without organization. The president, an- 
ticipating this evil, on the first assurance of the ene- 
my’s approach, ordered Gen. Alexander Somerville, 
commanding the first brigade, embracing the west- 
ern frontier, to repair to the scene of action, assume 
the command and organize the forces. He was also 
invested with power, if his force would justify the 
measure, to pass the Rio Grande and sweep its yval- 
ley as low down as Reinosa; but not to advance upon 
Matamoras with an insufficient force, as no co-opera- 
tion could be insured by sea. In the meantime, he 
was to keep the president advised of his general plan 
of operations and of the progress of his campaign; 
hoping thus to be enabled to chastise the enemy for 
their wanton aggressions. Gen. Somerville rendered 
strict obedience to orders; but owing to the absence 
of all discipline, the agitation necessarily arising 
from the condition of the men, the great anxiety of 


a 


many to command, and the unwillingness of others to 
obey, he was unable to execute the orders of the pre- 
sident. The object in issuing those orders was, there- 
fore necessarily defeated. No official communication 
was ever received by the president, nor had he any 
information of the number, condition, and total want 
of organization of the men assembled at Bexar and 
Victoria, until after the arrival of Gen. Somerville at 
the former place. _ 

“The president has taken every precaution in his 
power to prevent any further alarms. He hasdirect- 
ed that two companies under experienced and ¥igi- 
lant officers capable of spying, and composed of the 
most efficient men, should remain upon the frontier. 
These troops will act under the orders of the govern- 
ment, and will render efficient service. All troops 
who may attempt to visit the frontier, under the name 
of volunteers, and depredate: ‘upon their own hook,’ 
will not meet the sanction of the government, because 
they will be acting in violation of the Jaws. In all 
military operations concert is indispensably necessa- 
ry, and troops should at all times act in obedience to 
the laws and the orders of the government, keeping 
it advised of their situation and that of the enemy. 
If this course is not pursued, benefitcan never result 
to the country. If we are not obedient to our own 
laws, we cannot expect those who come to’ mingle 
with us in our struggle to be subordinate, disciplined 
and useful.” 


GENERAL Burveson, now vice president of Tex- 
as, is a native of North Carolina, early emigrated to 
Tennessee, returned to North Carolina, married and 
resided there 12 years, participated in the battles of 
the Creek war, emigrated to Missouri, thence again 
to Tennessee, was elected colonel of militia in each 
of those states, removed in 1830 to Texas, settled on 
the Colorado and was chosen general of the volun- 
teers who in the fall 1835 besteged General Cos at 
San Antonio. When the army was organized with 
Houston at its head in 1836, General "Barlesoh was 
made commandant of the first regiment of volunteers, 
with whom he stormed a breast work at San Jacinto. 
After serving till the invaders were expelled he was 
sent to the congress in 1837 as representative from 
Colorado county, and next year became senator. His 
civil career terminated in the spring of 1839, when 
president Lamarselected him to command the first re- 
giment of the regular army. He defeated in the sum- 
mer of 1839, a body of Mexican rebels and marauders 
in the west; marched with his regiment from the Colo- 
rado to the east, and éngaged with the volunteers 
under Generals Rusk and Douglass in fighting two 
desperate battles with the Cherokees in the county of 
Nacogdoches, and which campaign terminated in the 
expulsion of the savages and the death of their able 
chief, the celebrated Bowles. Returning westward 
he again encountered and vanquished the Cherokees 
on Brush and at Plum creek, aided in routing the 
Camamnches who had plundered and burnt Linnville, 
and released the captives they had made. After 
these brilliant exploits, and having but little expec- 
tation of any more active service, he resigned his 
cemmand, to the regret of privates, officers, and the 
nation. His fellow citizens, grateful for his many 
acts of patriotism, in 1840, by a very large majority, 
elevated him to the office of president; which station 
his honesty of purpose, strong mind, and patriotic de- 
termination enable him to fill with honor and benefit 
to his country. [Cor. Nat. Int. 


A writer in the San Luis Advocate of March Ist 
in advising the Texans to be prepared for an invasion 
lays down the following propositions. 

Ist.. There exists, then, in Mexico, two separate 
powers—the one of the Hierarchy, entirely indepen- 
dent of the other, over which it exercises an unli- 
mited control—self-existing, self-constituted, and 
self-governed, acknowledging no equal in the state; 
above all political responsibility, and arrogating to 
itself all privileges and immunities of . supremacy, 
conferred upon it by the dogmas of its creed, and 
the superstition and ignorance of its votaries and vic- 
tims. - 


Qd. There exists also a military despotism, which, 
under the name of civil government, exercises ‘its 
functions as the supreme politieal power of the state 
—subordinate however to the ecclesiastical; consti- 
tuting the agency through which the former enforces 
its mandates upon the people. 

3d. Whilst the ecclesiastical power stands opposed 
to the recognition of Texas, the president, dictator, 
king, or emperor (no odds by what title he may be 
known) cannot and dare not enter into terms. with 
this country. 

The Mexican government propose, and there we 
suppose it will end, to build a railway across the le- 
thmus of Tehuantepec, to connect the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans. As tHe distance is 200. miles the ex- 





pense will prove greater than the government of 
Mexico can shoulder. r | 
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Ectract of a letter from Mexico, of 8th April, 1842. 
_.“The countenance of the present dynasty in Mexi- 
co I think is assured until the meeting of the congress 
in June next for the concocting a new cohstitution. 
All the elections throughout the republic have gone 
against Santa Anna’s party; and the.consequence will 
be a dreadful strife between the executive and this 
body. The president has the army, and the congress 
the people on their side, and it is difficult to foresee 
the issue; though many of the popular leaders of the 
federal party (i. e. the party in favor of the consti- 
tution of 1824, which resembles jour own) imagine 
that a total anarchy will ensue, resulting finally in 
the success of an entire popular government as op- 
posed to a strong central one. [ Balt, American. 


A paper printed in Merida, Yucatan, and called 
“The Nineteenth Centusy” furnishes the annexed 
statement of the causes which have led to the raising 
of so large a military force in Mexico. 

General Paredes is the most powerful antagonist 
of Santa Anna; Santa Anna has lost the elections in 
the departments of Mexico, Guanajuato, San Luis, 
Aquas-calientes, Sonora, Valladolid and Jalisco; these 
states, with the exception of the first, all act in con- 
cert with Gen. Paredes, who commands the forces 
in the last mentioned state; in that of Mexico, D. 
Juan J. Andrade is in command; and the generals 
Guitierror, Galindo, Juvera, and another not recol- 
lected, command in the rest. 

Parades is in favor of the re-establishment of the 
federal institutions, to which Santa Anna is opposed; 
his is augmented in numbers by the partizans of Bus- 
tamente and the clergy, by whom he is despised, in 
consequence of his attempts surreptitiously to possess 
himself of the property in ‘‘:mortmain.” 

The government authorised Paredes to raise in the 
states before mentioned, a limited military force; but 


this genereal abusing that authority, and exceeding | 


his orders, raised and enlisted to the enormous num- 
ber of 15,000 men well appointed and disciplined, 
with which he intends to force Santa Anna to fulfil 
Athe promises he has made to the people, and in which 
promise he is also implicated; this has caused the 


president ad interim, whose views do not seem to ac- | 


cord with those of Paredes and his party, hastily to 
augment his forces; so that in Mexieo alone he has 
16,000 men, the greater part assembled together 
without discipline, and confined in convents in that 
capital and in those of the adjacent towns, such as 
St. Angel, where they are guarded by corps of con- 
fidential troops, to preveut desertion, which, not- 
withstanding all these precautions, cannot be pre- 
vented. 





retained, which, without obstinately abiding by a 
theoretical principle, is susceptible of great practical 
improvement. Only on the construction of the penal 
institutions, orders have been given for various alte- 
terations, which the king has judged advisable since 
his late inspection of the London prisons, especially 
the model prison. Accordingly several prisons are 
to be immediately built or altered, especially at Ber- 
lin, Koingsberg, Ratisbon and Munster. The new 
minister of finance, baron Bodelschedringh, is to en- 
ter on his office on the 27th of this month. 

Nothing in the box after all. The openiug of the 
chests bequeathed to the university of Upsala by 
king Gustavus III. of Sweden, to be opened fifty years 
after his death, took place on the 29th of March. 
Their contents were letters, memoirs and trifles of the 
king’s own time; the most valuable being the letters 
written by three clever and noble Frenchmen friends 


of the famous Marshal de Richelieu; 2d, Henriette 
de Sanchon de Boufflers; the 3d, the Countess de la 
Marque, daughter of the Marechal de Noailles. The 
orthography of both the French and Swedish do- 
cuments, written by his own hand, and deposited in 
the chest, evinces throughout that his majesty en- 
joyed the reputation of a great author without know- 
ing how to spell. 

The latest account from Lisbon and Oporto says: 


the wine trade was frightfully depressed. Two new 
failures had occurred, for a considerable amount, 
and fresh failures were expected daily to declare 
themselves. The French suadron was about to leave 
Lisbon immediately, the Grondeur, a war steamer, 
having arrived from Brest, with orders to that effect. 
The destination of the squadron was not accurately 
known, but supposed to be Tangier. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 


BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 
George W. Lay, of New York, charge d’affaires to 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Christopher Hughes of Maryland, charge to the 
Hague, Netherlands. 
Henry W. Hillard, of Alabama, charge to Bel- 
ium. 
. Consul. Timothy Darling, of Maine, for the port 
of Nassau, in the Island of New Providence. 
Marshal. J. A. Simpson, for the district of New 
Jersey, in the place of John S. Darcy, whose com- 











Irems. The Brussels papers contain this state- 
ment—‘‘Letters from Odessa announce that a revo- 
lution had broken out in Persia—that the Shah was 
was dethroned—and that thirty thousand insurgents 
were on their march to Teheran. This seems to 
need confirmation.” 

On the authority of a Berlin correspondent, upon 
whose information, derived through letters from 
Moscow, great reliance is placed, the Times states 
that the Shah of Persia has march against Herat 


at the head of 60,000 men, and that Russia has fur- | 


nished a subsidy of 2,000,000 rubles in order to ena- 
ble the Shah to make the movement. 


Madrid papers mention that M. Zerman, who was 
regarded as an agent of prince Metternich, had re- 
ceived notice to quit the Spanish capital. 

A younger brother of the present chief of the 
Druses of Mount Lebanon, has arrived in England 
for the purpose of being educated at one of the uni- 
versities. 

The inhabitants of Copenhagen have had meetings, 
the object of which is to poy off the national debt by 
voluntary contribution. The address to this effect is 
before the king for his consideration. 

*A terrible storm at the mouth of the Danube has 
destroyed all the quarantine establishments. 

The preliminaries had been concluded for a ma- 
trimonial alliance between the duke of Bordeaux 
and the second daughter of the emperor Nicholas of 
Russia. 


The grand duke and duchess of Tuscany have Jost 
another daughter, the princess Ann Maria, making 
the third within two years. 

The Semaphore de Marseilles, publishes an ac- 
count of an awful hurricane on the coast of Africa, 
near Oran, in which forty vessels perished. 

The Augusburg Gazette mentions a report that 
negotiations are on foot between the courts of Rio 
Janeiro and Naples, for a marriage between the em- 

ror of Brazil and the youngest sister of the king of 

aples. 

Berlin, April 12. The important question respect- 
ing the system to be introduced into our prison dis- 
cipline has been decided. The Pennsylvania system, 
defended by Dr. Julien, but reprobaied by almost 











mission has expired. 
Collector of the customs. Conway Whittle, re-ap- 
pointed, at Norfolk, Virginia. 


THE ARMY. 
HEAD QUARTERS, ARMY OF FLORIDA. 
Palaklakaha, April 21, 1842. 

Str: In following out the movements, by detach- 
ments, upon several points on the Withlecooche, in- 
‘dicated in a former report to take place on the 15th 
inst. the enemy was finally brought to action, in a 
strong position on the morning of the 19th, situated 
southeast from this in the direction of Ahapopka lake, 
and, after a spirited attack and well sustained de- 
fence, thoroughly routed and dispersed. Our loss is 
one private killed; one sergeant and two privates 
| wounded of Ker’s company, 2d dragoons; and one 
private of E company, 2d infantry, wounded. The 
|enemy—one killed, two wounded and one prisoner; 
the latter I have used to open a communication with 
the chief Halleck, who commanded the party en- 
countered, from which favorable results are antici- 
pated. 

It is due to the officers and soldiers that at a mo- 
ment of leisure, I make a more detailed report. 

Very respectfully, [ have the honor to be, your 
obedient servant, 

Signed, W. J. WORTH, Col. Com’dg. 

The Adjutant General, U. States Army, head-quarters, 

Washington. 


Camp Wardell, Warm Spring, April 25, 1841. 

Sir: I have the honor, in further datail, to report 
that in obedience to the instructions of the 28th ult. 
on the morning of the 13th inst. each detachment 
was at its appointed station with admirable preci- 
sion. All the points on which this movement was 
directed were thoroughly examined, without disco- 
vering any thing exhibiting the recent presence of 
Indians. The boat detachment under Major Belk- 
nap, composed of I and K companies, [Montgome- 
ry’s and Gates,] of the 8th, much reduced in num- 
bers, was ordered, after entering and thoroughly ex- 
amining Panasaffkee lake, to descend the Withlacoo- 
che as low as Camp Izard, thence pass the boats into 
the waters of Charla-a-popka; detachments of the 











to the king, viz: Ist, the countess d’Egmon, daughter | 


That affairs are growing worse and worse daily, and | 


ee 


all practical men, is rejected. On the whole, the , 4th under capt. Buchanan and lieut. Alvord [eompa- 
system hitherto adopted by our government will be | nies B and I[,] to pass around the wést side, examin- 


ing all the swamps, &c. on the border of the lake; 
detachments of the 2d [Casey’s, Long’s and Loy- 
ell’s] under major Plympton to do the same on the 
south side; the remaining force, Graham’s and Mc- 
Call’s roy ats of the 4th under lieut. col. Gar- 
land, and Reeves’ company [B] of the 8th, fo move 
directly on this point, a rendezvous common to all, 
At the same time, friendly Indians were sent to the 
southeast to search for signs; they re-joined me in 
the evening, reporting a solitary track in the direc- 
tion of Ahapopka, whereupon the detachments were 
advanced about fifteen miles on the evening of the 
18th, and as soon as there was sufficient light on the 
morning of the 19th, to detect signs, this track was 
recovered and pursued through several inferior ham- 
mocks, in each of which planted fields were disco- 
vered, until it led to the principal hammock, where 
the enemy was found in force in a well-constructed 
town. The enemy was as speedily overcome as the 
difficulties of the ground permitted the troops to close 
in upon him; every trail made in the flight was taken 
and pursued until dark, and the whole of the next 
day, the detachments marching on each day some 
twenty, some thirty miles. On the next morning it 
was discovered that the general tendency of the 
trails, although often doubling, was in the direction 
of the great Okeehumpkee swamp lying about nine 
miles northeast of this position. With a view to re- 
fresh the troops, but more especially from informa- 
tion received by a person coming from the enemy, 
of a disposition to submit, the detachments were 
directed upon this point, the value of which has been 
stated. 

In respect to the affair, I have already made brief 
but sufficient report; that officers and soldiers evinc- 
ed the highest spirit and gallantry in the presence of 
the enemy, is a matter of course; but all exhibited 
under every circumstance of continued fatigue and 
of privation of food, the higher excellence of patient 
and unrepining endurance. 


I am much indebted to the zealous support and ex- 
ertions of lieut. col. Garland, of the 4th, maj. Plym- 
ton, of the 2d, major Belknap, of the 8th, and capt. 
Ker, of the 2d dragoons;—the two first and the last 
gave a fine example in presence of the enemy—the 
third, as before stated, had been detached in a diffe- 
rent direction. 

On this, as on all other occasions, I have received 
the zealous and intelligent support of maj. Cooper, 
assistant adjutant general, and lieut. Sprague, aid-de- 
camp to the command. 

I submit herewith a list of killed* and wounded, 
and in connection would add that assistant surgeon 
Simmons, present with the troops, has evinced high 
and intelligent activity in the field, and given prompt 
professional attendance to those needing his assist- 
ance. Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

Signed, W. J. WORTH, Col. Com’dg. 
The Adjutant General, U. States Army, head-quarters, 
Washington. 


List of killed and wounded in the affair of the 19th 
instant, with the hostile Indians in the Big Ham- 
mock* of Palaklakaha. 
Killed. Private, Augustus R. Wandall, company 

K, 2d dragoons. 

Wounded. Sergeant, Theodore Bingham, K com- 
pany, 2d dragoons—severely in the breast and right 
arm. 

Private, Thomas G. Roberts, K company, dra- 
goon—severely in the left arm. 

Private, John Hitchcock, K company, 2d dra- 
goons—slightly. 





Private, Joice, E company, 2d infantry—se- 
verely in the left side. 
Signed, S. COOPER, Asst Ad’t Gen’l. 


Head-quarter’s Army, Florida, Camp Palaklakaha, 
April 25, 1842. 


General Gaines reached Fort Smith, Arkansas, on 
the 17th ult. Colonel Bomford and capt. Mordecai, 
of the United States ordnance department, who ar- 
rived at Little Rock on the 13th, for the purpose of 
inspecting the United States arsenal, having accom- 
plished the object of their visit, left the same even- 
ing in the steamboat Herschel, on their return down 
the Arkansas. 


** Palatka, May 4, 1842. 
“Halleck Tustenuggee with about 80 persons, in- 
cluding 26 warriors, came in at Fort McClure about 
the Ist or 2d. Some Creeks and a few of Sam 
Jones’ men among the number.” [Savannah Gaz. 





THE NAVY. 
The seeretary of the navy has submitted a plan for 
the reorganization of the right arm of our national 








* The largest of a succession of dense hammocks. 
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—————————— ar 
defence. The scheme provides for ‘a distribution 
of duties upon the principle of orderly arrangement 
allotting to each branch of service in the depart- 
ment its special bureau. Thus, it is proposed to 
have a bureau of navy yards and docks, another of 
construction and repairs, another of equipment and 
stores, another of ordnance, &e. The whole system 
appears to be well contrived for efficiency and eco- 


nomy. 


The bill on the navy recently reported to congress 
by the hon John C. Clark, recommends the establish- 
ment of three additional grades or ranks—those of 
admiral, vice admiral and rear admiral, and to fix 
their pay as follows: Per annum. 


The admiral, at all times in service, $5,000 
When on leave, or waiting orders, 4,000 
The vice admiral, in service, 4,500 
When on leave, &c. 3,500 
The rear admiral in service, 4,250 
When on leave, &c. 3,000 


The rates are but inconsiderably higher than those 
now paid to the senior captain, captains of squadrons, 
or captains waiting orders; making an entire addi- 
tional expense of only $1,750. 


Parxnan Guns. We learn, says the Boston Mer- 
eantile Journal, that eight Paixhan guns, sixty-eight 
pounders, are to be immediately shipped from this 
navy yard for Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to form 

art of the armament of the new frigate Congress, 
now fitting for sea. 


At Singapore, January 20, U. States ships Con- 
stellation and Boston, the brig Porpoise, capt. Ring- 
gold, and Oregon, capt. Carr, of the exploring ex- 
pedition, all well. Arrived 30th, the Vincennes, and 
a United States schooner, at Manilla, to leave for 
Singapore soon. 


The United States ship Columbia from Norfolk, 
anchored in the North River, New York, on the 4th. 
Her destination is the East Indies. 














STATES OF THE UNION. 





CONNECTICUT. 


LEGISLATURE AND GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. The le- 
gislature assembled on the 4th. There having been 
no choice by the people, Gen. Chauncy F. Cleveland, 
of Norwich, the democratic candidate at the elec- 
tion, was chosen Governor on Thursday the 5th. 
The majority over Fllsworth was 71. 


Willian S. Hollabird was chosen lieutenant gov- 
ernor by the same process, by a majority of 65 over 
Booth, the whig candidate. Jabez L. White was 
chosen treasurer; and Noah A. Phelps, late collec- 
tor uf the port of Middletown, secretary of state. 

The governor elect was escorted into New Haven 


on Thursday, with the military parade, usual in that | 


state. On Friday he delivered his message. 
He goes for discriminating duties on imports, but 


insists that the amount of revenue shall not exceed | 


the expenses of government economically adminis- 
tered, and the sums necessary for defence. He is in 


favor of a repeal of the land distribution law; ap-/ on all persons who are in possession or have charge | 
proves of Gen. Jackson’s veto of the bill recharter-| of any of the public property, to deliver the posses- | 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Turspay, May 3. The revolutionary legislature 
assembled at Providence, Gov. Thomas Dorr, deliv- 
ered his inaugural address. 

Mr. Daniel Brown, a member of the revolutiona- 
ry assembiy arrested at Newport, for treason, and 
admitted to bail for $10,000. 


Wepnespay, May 4. The charter legislature as- 
sembled at Newport. 

The revolutionary legislature passed an act for 
the registration of votes throughout the state: an act 
oem resolutions passed by the (charter) gene- 
ral assembly at their late session in regard to the re- 
moval of state property, the recalling of state arms, 
and the appointment of a board of counsellors; also 
an act repealing ‘‘the Algerine law;”’ and resolutions 
requesting the governor to inform the president and 
congress of the United States that the government 
of the state had been fully organized and had pro- 
ceeded to business. 

Mr. Wales, one of the delegates from Providence, 
offered a resolution to the effect that a committee be 
appointed to proceed to Newport to meet a similar 
committee, if the general assembly at that place 
should think proper to appoint it, to ascertain whe- 
ther any plan could be devised by which, with honor 
to both parties, the controversy could be determined 
speedily and peaceably. 


The resolution was rejected by a unanimous vote. 

The senate and general assembly then resolved 
themselves into joint committee for the election of 
civil and military officers. The appointment of the 
civil officers was postponed until the next session. 
The fo'!lowing are the most important of the milita. 
ry officers which were appointed: 


ENS es Sm eee | 


‘“‘ Whereas, a portion of the people of this state, for 
the purpose of subverting the laws and the existing 
government thereof, have formed a pretended con- 
stitution, and, for the same unlawful purposes, have 
met in lawless assemblages and elected officers for 
the future government of this state: and whereas, 
the persons so elected, in violation of law, but in 
conformity to the said pretended constitution, have, 
on the third day of May inst. organised themselves 
into executive and legislative departments of govern- 
ment, and under oath assumed the duties and exer- 
cise of said powers: and whereas, in order to pre- 
vent the due execution of the Jaws, a strong military 
force was called out, and did array themselves to 
protect the said unlawful organization of govern- 
ment, and to set at defiance the due enforcement of 
law. Therefore, 

‘Resolved by the general assembly, That there now 
exists in this state an insurrection against the laws 
and constituted authorities thereof, and that, in pur- 
suance of the constitution and laws of the United 
States, a requisition be, and hereby is made by this 
legislature upon the president of the United States, 
forthwith to interpose the authority and power of 
the United States to suppress such insurrectionary 
and lawless assemblages, to support the existing go 

O- 


vernment and laws, and protect the state from 
mestic violence. 


‘Resolved, That his excellency the governor, be 
requested immediately to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the president of the United States.” 

On the same day, the governor, senators, secreta- 
ry of state, attorney general, and judges of the su- 
preme court, by invitation of major Payne, paid a 
visit to Fort Adams, Newport. The guests were 
carried to the fort in the barge, and were received 








Americus V. Potter, major general; Henry F. | with a salute of fifteen guns. A review of the troops 
Pooley, adjutant general; Wm. Oldridge, quarter-| was held, and the governor and other guests express- 
master general; Arnold Saunders, commissary gene- | ed their gratification in the highest terms at the dis- 
ral; James S. Lincoln, division inspector; Jedediah | cipline and appearance of the men. After the re- 
Sprague, brigadier general. |view, the governor was invited by major Payne to 

On the same day, Gov. Dorr issued the following inspect the arms. A fine collation was served, and, 
proclamation: lafter examining the fortifications, they departed 


‘Whereas, the general assembly on the 3d day of highly pleased with the attention and hospitality 
May, 1842, passed the following resolutions: ‘shown to them. 


‘Resolved, That the governor be requested tomake | The supreme judicial court. The next term of the 
known, by proclamation, to the people of this state, ‘supreme judicial court does not take place till Sep- 
that the government under the constitution thereof, ‘tember. ‘It is very important that the persons who 
has been duly organised, and calling upon all per- have lately been engaged in open, shameless viola- 
sons, both civil and military, to conform themselves tion of the laws, should be speedily tried. It is the 
to said constitution, and to the laws enacted under yicht of the accused, and the ends of justice demand 
the same, and to all other jurisdiction and authority, | io We trast jhe general assembly will not adjourn 
duly exercised under and by virtue of the same.” —_/ until provision has been made for a special session 

Ind whereas, the general assembly on the 4th day of the supreme court in all the counties. 


of May, 1842, passed the following resolutions: On the same day, Dutee J. Pearce, of the revolu- 
“Resolved, That the governor be further requested tionary assembly, was arrested at Newport, on a 
to call on all persons who are, or may become, in- warrant issued by chief justice Durfee, on a cha 
debted to the state, to make payment to the dulyap- of treason against the state, and held to bail with 
pointed officers and agents, under the provisions of two sureties (Sanford Bell and Nicholas Hazzard,) 


| Said constitution; and to make known to all persons, jn the sum of $5,000 each. 


that no payment to any other officers or agents than 
those aforesaid will be considered as a discharge of 
their obligations. 


‘Resolved, That the governor be requested to call 


Warrants issued on the Sth instant at Newport, 
against Joseph Goslin, the general treasurer, under 
‘the revolutionary constitution, Thomas W. Dorr, 
Jeremiah Sheldon, &c, 


| 


| Fripay, May 6. Thecharter legislature adjourn- 


inga U. §. Bank, and says, “I cannot but regard {sion or charge of said property to the authorities |ed at 2 0’clock, to meet again on the 11th to hear 


every effort for a combination of moneyed power, in| 


a national bank of any description, or under any 
form, as calling for the patriotic resistance of every 
friend of republican liberty. We are beyond the 
reach of such influences now, and it is the part of 
wisdom to remain so.” 


The school fund now amounts to $2,044 255; divi- 
dends to the schools last year $117,493 60—whole 
number of children entitled to the benefits of this 
fund, 84,230. In the distribution of the surplus re- 
venue of the United States, Connecticut devoted one 
half of her share to the support of common schools, 
and the other half was left to the control of the se- 
veral towns. Many of the towns also appropriated 
the other half to the same object. The governor 
recommends “such a modification of the Jaw, as will 
secure the appropriation of the whole of this money 
for the support of common schools.” 


He recommends to the attention of the legisla- 
ture, the banking institutions of the state, as needing 
a thorough reformation. First, as to the application 
by the president and officers of some of the banks, 
to their own use, of a large part of the funds. Se- 
cond, the practice of taking usurious interest. Third, 
the practice of making dividends, when the capital 
of a bank has been essentially impaired. He re- 
commends an enlargement of the powers of the bank 
commissioners. : 

He is in favor of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. The amount received into the treasury of the 
State during the past year, from the state prison, is 
13,000 dollars. [Jour. of Com. 


and officers acting under the constitution and laws of | the president’s answer to the requisition, and arrived 
the state.” |at Providence at 5 P. M., and were there received 
Now, therefore, I, Thomas W. Dorr, governor of and escorted by 1,000 persons, of whom 250 were 
this state, do hereby, as requested, proclaim and , in uniform of military companies, and 139 on horse- 
make known said resolutions to the people of the | back. The Providence Journal remarks that it was 
state, and call upon all persons to conform them- | got up almost extemporarily and without, any unu- 
selves thereto, and to govern themselves accordingly. | 8ual effort, and was composed entirely of the citizens 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my |Of Providence, as a manifestation of their respect 
hand, and caused the seal of the state to be affixed | for their chief magistrate and of their devotion to 
at the city of Providence, this 4th day of May, A.D. |law and order. When it is remembered that the 
1842. ' THOMAS W. DORR, governor. | Suffrage procession, last Tuesday, numbered only 
By command of the governor. about 1€00, from the entire state,and from the neigh- 
Witness, Wo. H. Smirn, sec. of state. | boring states, after months of preparation, the num- 

, May5. Th lati levis! | bers yesterday from this city alone, are particularly 

J HURSDAY, VAY v. e revolutionary legislature gratifying. The character of that procession. too, 
adjourned to meet on the Ist Monday in July next. | was even more gratifying than its numbers. The 





The charter legislature still in session at Newport. 





Its committee for counting the votes made the fol- 
lowing report: 

Whole number of votes for governor, 7,080; Sam- 
uel W. King, has 4,864; scattering, 5. 

Mr. Clarke presented resolutions, making a requi- 
sition on the general government for assistance in 
the present difficulties. He said that the case con- 
templated in the constitution now existed.. There 
was a strong faction in opposition to the laws, and it 
was the duty of the state to place itself under the 
protection guaranteed by the constitution, in order 
to prevent confusion and bloodshed. Resolutions 
were accordingly passed making a formal demand 
on the president to put down the insurrectionary 
movements. The following is the form of the re- 
quisition: 


bone and muscle of the city were there; old men were 
| there who were not accustomed to participate in any 
|public parade, and young men who are ready at a 
_moment’s warning, to defend the safety and honor of 
the state. Throughout the whole route, the proces- 
sion was enlivened by crowds of, ladies at the win- 
dows, doors and steps. 


Barrington Anthony arrested at Providence, and 
held to bail in the sum of $4,000. 


Several members of the suffrage legislature re- 
signed. : 
A large meeting held at Providence, furious ad- 
dresses made, and the following resolution adopted: 
Resolved, That Thomas W. Dorr, the governor of 
our state, be requested personally to represent at the 
‘asat of government the cause of the people of Khode 
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Island, and to convey our protest against the em- 
ployment of the national forces in the settlement of 
a question involving the rights of the people to es- 
tablish or change their form of government. 

On the next day, Monday the 9th, Gov. Dorr ar- 
rived at Washington. On Monday the 9th, Benjamin 
Arnold, jr. was arrested at Providence on the cha 
of treason. He pleaded not guilty, refused to find 
bail in the sum of $4.000, though he could easily 
have obtained it, and was committed to prison. An 
ineffectual attempt was made on the 8th to arrest 
Mr. Sayles, at Woonsocket. The officer was intimi- 
dated by the crowd of his friends, who on the next 
day adopted resolutions for resisting all arrests in 
that village, and to send Mr. Sayles to Washington. 

On Wednesday the charter general assembly re- 
assembled at anne to act on the despatches 
which their envoys to Washington, Messrs. Ran- 
dolph and Potts, are expected to bring. ~ 

Connecticut mediation. The two houses of the Con- 
necticut legislature have passed a resolution autho- 
rising the appointment of a committee to consider 
the expediency of offering the mediation of the state 
to the contending parties in Rhode Island, for the 
settlement of their difficulties. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Arnold gave bail and was releas- | 
Joseph Joslin, treasurer, was | 


ed; Mr. Willard, also. 
entered to bail in the sum of $10,000. 
REVISED TARIFF. 


Report of the secretary of the treasury, transmitting a bill 
to provide revenue from imports, and to change and 
modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, and 
for other purposes. | 

Treasury department, May 9, 1842. 

Sir: In obedience to a resolution of the house of 
representatives of the 29th March last, requiring the 
secretary of the treasury to communicate to the 
house ‘the plans, views, and information, and mat- 
ters, called for in the following letter addressed to 
him on the 26th February last by the chairman of 
the committee of ways and means:” 

Committee room of ways and means, 
February 26, 1842. 

Sir: I am instructed by the committee of ways and 
means to request you to communicate to them any 
plan which you may have for raising the necessary 
amount of revenue for defraying the expenses of go- 
vernment by an increase of duties on importations, 
or by ayction duties on goods imported, or otherwise; 
also, any plan or view which you may have on the 
subject of home valuation, cash duties, or ware- 
housing system, or any. other matters incidentally 
connected with these subjects, and especially any 
information which can be afforded by your depart- 
ment:as to the particular article imported which will 
best: bear an increase of duty, and the amount of such 
increase. 

As the committee are now ready to take this sub- 
ject. under consideration, they would be happy to re- 
ceive your views at as early a day as possible. Re- 
spectfully, yours, 

; MILLARD FILLMORE, chairman. 
‘Hon. Warrer Forwarp. 

I have the honor to state that, upon the subject of 
taxing “sales at auction of goods imported or other- 
wise,” with a view “to increasing the revenue,” the 
department 1s under the necessity, for the want of 
more full and distinct information respecting it, to 
defer the expression of any opinion in reference to 
the expediency of the tax question. , 

The opinion of the department as to the impracti- 
cability of the “home-valuation,” proviced in the 
compromise act, was expressed in the report or the 
finances, made on the 20th of December last, and 
remains unchanged. ; 

Various substitutes, proposed with a view of se- 
curing the benefits promised to the manufacturing 
interests and laboring classes by such valuation, have 
been considered} but, after mature reflection, it has 
been thought best to’ continue the existing mode of 
assessing ad valorem duties, so far as those duties are 
retained, guarding it, as far as practicable, from 
abuse, by additional precautions against fraudulent 
invoices. Atdlaghichy 

The plan of the department “for raising the ne- 
cessary amount of revenue for defraying the expenses 
of government by an increase of duties on importa- 
tions”? will. appear in the accompanying bill, == 

The object primarily regarded in framing this bill 
was the supply of an amount of revenue supped to 
be commensurate with the robable wants of the go- 
yernment in future years. The limit of expenditures 
must Of course be determined by congress; and all 
estimates by the department of their amount are ne- 
cessurily, in some de , conjectural. - In referenee 
to this matter, it pomuasie no means of forming a 
correct judgment other than those which are equally 














in the power of every member of congress. ~ The de- 
partment can go no further than assume that, what- 
ever expenditures may be required to support the go- 
vernment and maintain or enlarge our system of na- 
tional defence, will be certainly incurred; and, being 
well convinced that the United States cannot be 
placed in that condition of entire security which ap- 
pears-to be called for by popular opinion as well as 
demanded by our highest interests, without liberal 
and perhaps increased appropriations from year to 
ear, the supposition of diminished expenses has not 
en entertained. That spirit of economy which for- 


bids prodigality and waste is not expected to inter- 
pose to frustrate a liberal system of measures for the 
national defence. 


A secondary, though extremely important, object 
in framing this bill has been to afford some relief and 
encouragement to the laboring classes and the me- 
chanical trades of the country, whose interests are 
now languishing under a severe and, in many in- 
stances, ruinous depression. While it is conceded 
that the primary object of duties on imports is the 
raising of revenue, it is believed that a proper discri- 
mination among the articles made dutiable, as well 
as in the amount of duties, may be rightfully demand- 
ed by the interests referred to, and is favorable to 
the interests of all. 

In order to carry out the views of the department 
on this subject, it becamt necessary to institute in- 
quiries in various parts of the United States, and to 
await the required details and statements. The de- 
lay, therefore, which has taken place in reply to the 
letter of the chairman of the committee of ways and 
means, as well as to the resolution of the house, was 
necessary, not only in affording the opportunity to 
those who are connected with the several interests 
above mentioned to present their views on matters 
vitally important, but also in allowing to this depart- 
ment some reasonable time for due examination, and 
for an equitable and judicious arrangement of a sub- 
ject so complicated and delicate in its character as 
that in framing a system of dues. 

The following estimate of the expenditures of the 
years 1842, 1843, and 1844 exhibits the measure of 
income necessaary to be raised during the same pe- 
riod: 

For the year 1841. 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscel- 
laneous, military and naval, as esti- 


mated by the departments $24,424,358 95 


Permanent appropriations 932,000 00 
Debt due by corporate cities, principal 
and interest 135,900 00 


Parts of the old public debt 5,000 00 
Three and five per cent. funds due to 

the states, including the sums due 

to Mississippi and Alabama, under 

the late law 412,000 00 


Interest payable in 
1842, on the loan of 


1841 and 1842 $513,000 
Redemption of treasu- 
ry notes, including 
interest 7,400,000 
——— 7,913,000 00 





33,822,258 94 
For the year 1843. 
Civil, foreign inter- 
course, and miscel- 
laneous,military and - 


naval $24,424,358 95 
Permanent appropria- 

priations 932,000 00 
Debt due by corporate 

cities 132,000 00 
Parts of the old public 

debt 5,000 00 
Three and five per 

cent. funds due to 

the states 362,000 00 


Interest payable in 
1843 on loan 

Redemption of treasu- 
ry notes, including 
interest 


1,003,000 00 


5,300,000 00 


For the year 1844. 
Civil, foreign inter- 
course, and miscel- 
laneous, military and 





naval $34,424,358 95 
Permanent appropria- 

tions 931,000 00 
Debt due by corporate 

cities 128,700 00 
Parts of the old public 

debt 5,000 00 


Three and five per 
cent. funds due to 


Customs, to June 30 


Lands, for the year 
Treasury notes issued 5,000,000 00 
Loan of 1841 and 1842 11,331,023 12 
Miscellaneous sources 


32,158,658 95 





the states 100,000 00 
Interest payable in 

1844 on loan 1,003,000 00 
Principal of the loan, 

payable January 1, 

1845 5,668,976 88 





32,262,035 83 


Total 98,242,953 73 
The following is a statement of the probable amount 





of receipts into the treasury to meet the expenditures 
during the years above mentioned, provided the scale 
of duties on imports now submitted by the depart- 
ment shall be acceptable to congress: 


Probable receipts into the treusury in 1842. 
” $8,000,000 00 


13,721.667 00 
1,000,000 00 


1842 


Customs, to December 


31, 1842 





150,000 00 
$39,202,690 12 
Probable receipts for 1843. 











Customs 27,443,335 00 
Lands 2,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous 150,000 00 
29,593,335 00 
Probable receipts for 1844. 
Customs 27,433,335 00 
Lands 2,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources 150,000 00 
29 593,335 00 
Total $98,389,360 12 


It will be perceived that among the estimated re- 
ceipts into the treasury the fund accruing from the 
sales of the public land is included. The duties pro- 
posed in the bill submitted being in many instances 
higher than twenty per cent. its passage will, under 
the terms of the distribution act, restore the income 
from the public lands to the national treasury. 


Annexed is aschedule, marked D, designed to show 
the amount of importations in 1840 of the dutiable 
articles included in the present bill, and of the reve- 
nue which would accrue from each, at the rates of 
duty now proposed. 

The importations assumed as the basis 
of revenue are seen to amount to 
$93,817,985, yielding a gross reve- 
nue of 

From which deduct estimated amount 
of drawback on merchandise ex port- 
ed, on refined sugar and spirits, 
pickled fish, and expenses of collec- 
tion 5,160,000 00 


$32,603,335 27 





Leaving a nett revenue of $27,443,335 27 

In the existing state of the country, embarrassed 
and crippled as it is, from one end to the other, it is 
impossible to make any estimate of the amount of 
importations during the present and two following 
years, that can be fully relied on. In the port of N. 
York, the importations in the first quarter of this year 
were much Jess than in the corresponding quarter of 
the year 1841, and in the succeeding quarters of the 
current year the disproportion is likely to be still 
greater. While the removal of a portion of the du- 
ties on the 3lst of December last brought into the 
country a large amount of products which were wait- 
ing for that event, the increase of duties by the tariff 
now proposed, on many important articles, together 
with the cash system of payment, will operate, no 
doubt, for a time, to check importations. There are 
other circumstances to discourage importations, 
among which may be mentioned the decline in the 
prices of some of our staple articles of export, and 
the large state loans effected in Europe, which were 
paid in, productions of foreign manufacture, and are 
still outstanding as a permanent balance against this 
country. 

Although the estimate of imports for the present 
and twonext succeeding years is given at ninety three 
millions, it is proper to state that, owing to the cir- 
cumstances above adduced, it will not be a matter of 
surprise if they should, in the average amount, fall 
short of the sum mentioned. But it is believed that 
the trade and business of the country, as well domes- 
tic as foreign, have reached, or nearly so, their low- 
est point of depression, and that, under the benign !n- 
fluence of the system of duties proposed, they will, 
in the course of another year, begin to improve, and, 
at the end of three years, recover their former pros 
perity. Under this expectation, the duties on tea 
and coffee are limited in the bil] to three years, after 
which period it is expected that the revenue accruing 
from other sources will be adequate to meet the cur 
rent wants of the government, and finally to extin- 
guish the public debt. 
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I have already adveried to the influence of the sys- 
tem of cash duties in checking redundant importa- 
tions. The annexed table, mar ed E, will show the 
influence, generally, of duties upon importations. It 
does not comprise all the articles included in the pre- 
sent bill, but embraces a number sufficient in amount 
and importance to exhibit a complete view of the 
principle which this statement is designed to eluci- 
date. It commences in the year preceding the rise 
of duties under the tariff of 1824, and extends to 1840, 
inclusive, so as to embrace the periods when the 
highest rates. of duty were exacted, and that of their 
decline under the compromise act. It will be per- 
ceived, on an inSpection of this table, that, although 
the increase of duties was followed in some instances 
by a slight falling off in importations, the latter soon 
rose to their former amount, and suffered no material 
diminution under the operation of the highest rates 
of duty. 

These facts are persuasive to show that the duties 
now proposed do not, in the main, exceed the true 
revenue point, and that the increase of income which 
they are expected to yield will, whenever our trade 
shal] have resumed its regular and natural course, be 
realized. 


But, should even a different result be experienced, 
and the foreign supply decline in a ratio exceeding 
that of the increase of the duties, or be cut off alto- 
gether, it by no means follows that there will be a 
corresponding decline in the aggregate receipts of the 
treasury. On this subject, the views of Mr. Craw- 
ford, late secretary of the treasury, contained in his 
report to congress made in December, 1822, are both 
pertinent and instructive: ‘But if,” says the report, 
“contrary to present anticipation, the proposed aug- 
mentation of duties should, before the. public debt be 
redeemed, produce a diminution of the revefite aris- 
ing from the importation of those articles, a corres- 
ponding if not a greater augmentation may be confi- 
dently expected upon other articles imported into the 
United States. This supposition rests upon the two- 
fold conviction, that foreign articles nearly equal to 
the value of the domestic exports will be imported 
and consumed, and that the substitution of particular 
classes of domestic articles for those of foreign na- 
tions not only does not necessarily diminish the value 
of domestic exports, but usually tends to increase 
that value.” 

I desire, however, that the principle in view of the 
department, in fixing the rates of duty upon wool, 
cotton, hemp, iron, and the manufactures of each of 
those materials, as well as frum leather, should be 
distinctly understood. They were regarded as ob- 
jects of great national concern, and their permanent 
supply at home essential to our real independence. 


Although it is admitted that an entire home supply 
cannot be immediately attained without actual or at 
least possible prejudice to the interests of a portion 
of the American people, yet the imposition of duties 
at such rates as shall tend gradually but certainly to 
increase such supply, while they no more than meet 
the absolute wants of the treasury in the meantime, 
1s deemed to be not only expedient in itself, but enti- 
tled to rank among the obligations of government to 
the whole country. 

There are other articles which, though not strictly 
classed among the absolute necessaries of life or 
means of national defence, are yet of great conveni- 
ence and importance; and the extent and variety of 
labor employed in their production are such as to call 
for the favorable notice of government. 


_ With regard to the influence of duties upon prices 
10 our home market, it is not necessary to say much 
at this time. ‘The subject was briefly considered in 
my report on the finances in December last, and | 
will only add, in this place, that the additional cost, 
if any, to the consumer of imported articles or those 
of a like description produced at home, arising from 
the imposition of duties, is not the single point to be 
regarded in determining whether or not such duties 
are to be treated as a positive uncompensated burden. 
We are to Jook much further, and ascertain their 
effect in extending the home market of Gur agricul- 
tural products, and their influence upon the value of 
land and of labor of ‘all descriptions. In such a sur- 
vey it will be found that the benefit thus accruing 
Will be enhanced out of all proportion to the in- 
Crease, if any, in the cost of dutiable articles; while 
the yearly produce of the country, or, which is the 
Same thing, the yearly earnings of the people, are 
thus materially enlarged: all this being but the natu- 
ral consequence of the great truth, that labor and in- 
dustry are the true source of natural wealth and 
prosperity; and of another truth, plainly resulting 
from the first, that the earnings of labor and industry 
are much in proportion to the degree of encourage- | 
ment they receive, and to the variety of employment | 
Which may be offered to their pursuits. 

With a view to guard the revenue against fraudu-' 











‘of our commerce, when there was but little capital 


lent undervaluations, which cannot be entirely pre- 
vented by the scheme of ad valorem duties, specific 
duties are proposed in nearly all cases when practi- 
cable. The operation of the system of specific duties 
may not be perfectly equal in all cases, in respect to 
the value of the articles included under it. But this 
inconvenience is more than compensated by the secu- 
rity of the revenue against evasions, and by the ten- 
dency of specific duties to exclude worthless and in- 
ferior articles, by which purchasers and consumers 
are often imposed on. 

In assessing ad valorem duties, the foreign value of 
goods imported has been assumed as the basis of the 
duty. In ascertaining this value by appraisement, it 
is atlempted to place some new guards on the reve- 
nue. Butit may be worthy of consideration whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to adopt a regulation 
by which the option should be given to the collec- 
tor, in cases where supposed undervaluation in the 
invoices exists, to take the goods for the use of the 
government, on paying the importer for the same 
at the value mentioned in the invoice together with 
an advance of ten per cent. thereon, and the ave- 
rage of costs and charges on the importation of simi- 
lar goods. 

A material and indeed a fundamental considera- 
tion, which reconciled a large portion of the country 
to the compromise act, was the home valuation which 
it promised. This consideration having failed, all 
parties are at liberty to project such new scheme for 
the adjustment of duties on imports as the common 
interest may demand. But, in attempting such ad- 
justment, the spirit of concession and forbearance, 
which should characterize every measure bearing ex- 
tensively upon various and sometimes conflicting in- 
terests, or, speaking perhaps with propriety, in this 
instance, of conflicting opinions, ought to be observed. 
In this respect, and this only,can the great principles 
which entered into the compromise act be substanti- 
ally carried out. 


The system of cash duties, although a material 
condition in the arrangement of the compromise act, 
must now stand upon its own intrinsic merits. In 
this view alone it is recommended to congress. The 
abolition of custom house credits is a measure sus- 
tained by reasons which appear to the department to | 
be conclusive. In order to appreciate the advantages | 
of a cash system, it may be well to premise that 
more than one-half of all the imports from Europe, 
and a considerable portion of those from other coun- 
tries, are on foreign account. In some branches of 
the import business, (silks, for instance), American 


merchants have given place, almost entirely, to fo- | 


reigners. The causes which have induced this state 
of things are various, and may not be equally opera- 
tive. It is believed, however, that, among these 
causes, our credit system may not have been with- 
out some influence. But, waiving all discussion of | 
this point at present, the fact thatso large an amount 
of this import business is now in foreign hands, and 
that the advantages, if any, of the credit system ac- 
crue in a great measure to them, is a consideration 
not to be disregarded. Another consideration of 
great weight in this matter is the circumstance that 
the fluctuations and revulsions so frequently experi- 
enced in our great marts of foreign commerce, the 
effects of which have been as often felt throughout 
the whole country, are to be ascribed, to some ex- 
tent, to the facilities afforded by our system of cus- 
tom house credits. They are for all practical pur- 
poses, a lone of money to the amount of the duties, 
by the government, to the importing merchant. ‘The 
credit itself becomes a capital in trade, and serves to 
stimulate and progressively enlarge that portion of 
the import business which rests wholly on a fictitious 
basis. 

It may be true that men of small capital, or with- 
out any capital at all, would be benefited by obtain- 
ing credit from*the government; but it is not less true 
that the claim to this extraordinary indulgence, if it 
exist at all, attaches solely to the American merchant, 
and belongs in ng way to foreigners. It is, more- 
over, worthy of remark, that in a sound condition 
of the trade, when foreign supplies are really called 
for by the wants of the country, the means of pay- 
ing the duties are ensured by the prospect of a ready 
market, or may be obtained upon the credit and re- 
sponsibility of the importer, in the community where 
he resides. If he does not possess this credit or 
responsibility among his neighbors, there appears 
no very good reason why he should be trusted by 
the government. The security which he offers 
in the one case would be equally attainable in the 
other. 

The system of credits, established in the infancy 


in the country, and the import business was on a foot- 
ing totally diiferent from what it now is, might have 
been productive of real advantage. But the state of 


tinues. Capital is sufficiently abundant for the sup- 
plying the country with foreign products, and much of 
the trade itself has been shifted from American to 
foreign hands. 

Among the direct advantages expected to arise 
from the cash system is its tendency to check over- 
trading, and to restrain importations within: limits 
indicated by the wants of the country and the pro- 
bable amount of its exchangeable surplus. It needs 
no labored argument or research to prove that the 
present embarrassment in all our departments of la- 
bor and enterprise have arisen very much from over- 
trading, nor does it require much discussion to show 
that the spirit of overtrading and reckless adven- 
ture has been favored by the system of custom house 
credits. 

Another advantage of the cash system, no. less ob- 
vious, is the reduction of expenses incident to the 
collection of the revenue. The number of custom 
house bonds outstanding and unpaid is very great, 


‘and the amount of money lost through the bank- 


ruptcy of importers and their sureties must amount 
to some millions. There is no reasonable probabili- 
ty that such losses would cease to occur hereafter. 
Add to this the expenses of litigation, which in many 
cases are enormous. 

Connected with the subject of cash duties is that 
of the warehousing system, to which the attention 
of the department has been anxiously directed. The 
constitution of the United States, article 1, seetion 
9, declares that ‘tno preference shall be given, by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the 
ports of one state over those of another.” 

It is manifest that under this restraint a ware- 
housing system, if established, must be universal. 
Regarded in this light, the policy of the measure, as 
well as the expense attending its practical operation, 
are matters of grave importance, and require more 
consideration than it has been in the power of the 
department to bestow upon them. The whole sub- 
ject is therefore left to the better judgment of con- 
gress. 

Some modifications are proposed of the laws re- 
gulating the drawback of duties. The time within 
which goods can be exported for the benefit of draw- 
back is found by experience to be unnecessarily 
long. The bill proposes one year, as in the earlier 
laws. It proposes, also, to retain, as formerly, for 
the use of government, and to re-imburse expenses 
incurred, two and a half per cent. of all drawbacks 
of duties on goods imported, other than foreign re- 
fined sugar, in respect to which it has been thought 
necessary to retain ten per cent. of the drawback, 
in order to prevent or check the interference which 
would otherwise take place with our commercial 
and manufacturing interests. The drawback on su- 
gars refined, and spirits distilled from molasses in 
the United States, has also been modified according 
to the proposed changes in the rates of duty. 

Suggestions from various quarters have been made 
to the department, as tothe policy of extending our 
system of drawback upon certain articles of domes- 
tic manufacture, so as to embrace articles manufac- 
tured from hemp, iron, and wool, and to allow upon 
the export of those articles, when manufactured 
solely trom foreign materials, a drawback equal or 
nearly equal in amount to the duty paid on the im- 
portation of such materials. The interests of com- 
merce and navigation would no doubt be promoted 
by the adoption of some such system as that abore 
recommended, while at the same time it would pro- 
portionably enlarge the sphere of manufacturing la- 
bor. ‘The objection which is understood to have 
been urged against this system is, that it cannot be 
so guarded by legal provisions as to secure the reve- 
nue against frauds. The answer has been, that the 
exposure of the revenue to frauds, under the opera- 
tion of the scheme referred to, would be no greater 
than that which attends the allowance of drawbacks 
upon the manufacture of refined sugae and distilled 
spirits; and that, in respect to the latter, the experi- 
ence of the government has shown that few, if any, 
frauds have occurred. Upon this subject, however, 
the department, though inclined to favor the idea, is 
not prepared to submit any specific plan, but leaves 
it to be disposed of as the wisdom of congress may 
direct. All which is respect£ully submitted, 

WALTER FORWARD, sec. of the trea. 
Hon. Joun Wuirs, speaker of the house of rep. 
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REMARKS OF MR. GOGGIN, OF VA. 


ON THE MANNER OF REPRESENTATIVE ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Gocern said he had not come to the house this 
morning for the purpose of making a speech on the 
subject now before the committee. He had looked 
but little into the question involved in the amendment 





things which attended its establishment no longer con- 





offered by the gentleman from New Jexsey, (Mr. 
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Ha.step,) on last evening. It was new to him, and 
presented, at first view, some difficulties. He had 
not seen the amendment in print—it not having been 
published in the morning papers, and, in the confu- 
sion which prevailed in the hall on yesterday, it was 
almost impossible to hear it, when read at the table 
by the clerk. He had, on learning its purport and 
its object, been struck with its novelty, to say the 
least of it: that, viewing it in this light, he had but 
a moment before coming to the house this morning, 
looked at Mr. Madison’s exposition of this clause of 
the constitution, under which it was proposed to ex- 
ercise this power, and take from the states the 
rivilege they had now used, under the constitution, 
oS more than fifty years, of fixing the time, place, 
and manner of holding their own elections for mem- 
bers of congress. He had risen, he said, mainly to 
call the attention of the committee to the views of 
one so able and so distinguished as Mr. Madison. 
He did not propose to debate the subject: he had not 
come prepared with proper references; and after 
sufficient examination of the subject, to enter at 
length into discussion—he would leave that to others. 
Mr. Madison, he said, having been a member of the 
general convention which adopted the constitution, 
he might be well supposed to be capable of judging 
of what the intention of the framers of that instru- 
ment were, and what was their meaning and the 
construction that should be given to particular 
clauses. He was also a member of the Virginia 
convention that passed upon the ratification of the 
constitution of the United States; and it was in this 
latter body that-he gave the exposition to which Mr. 
G. had alluded, and which he would presently ask 
to be read by the clerk. 
Mr. Gocern said that he had not expected this 
proposition would meet with favor among those who 
rofessed to be states rights men, as some did on the 
oor. He used not the words in derision. He used 
them, not only as a Virginian, but as an American— 
as one desirous that all the rights of the general and 
state governments should be preserved and guarded 
in exercising either powers expressly delegated, or 
those about which there was doubt. On most of the 
important leading topics, he had been willing to fol- 
low the views of air. Madison. He believed, he 
said, with him, that the power to regulate the time, 


prise him if carried out; yet it was conceded by the 
advocacy of this resolusion, which, however, he had 
no doubt had been introduced from patriotic consi- 
derations. He did not impugn or suspect the motives 
of gentlemen at all. 

He said that by the operation of a system which 
under this power might be established, he and his 
friend and colleague near him (Mr. Powe.) might 
be, as well as all his other colleagues, ousted of their 
seats on this floor as representatives of particular 
districts—not by the legislature of Virginia, but by 
regulations adopted by congress—not by the votes of 
our people at home, said he, but by the votes of those 
whom we have never seen—between whom and 
them there is no sort of sympathy, and who can 
know nothing of their wants and wishes. Instead 
of having twenty-one members here from twenty-one 
districts, we may have (if congress should adopt the 
general ticket system) twenty-one members from a 
single district in the state—the districts might be dis- 
franchised, and who would be responsible to the peo- 
ple for such an outrage? Not the'legislature of Vir- 
ginia, sitting in Richmond, in which there is a mem- 
ber from all the counties, to give an account at 
home, but 230 members of congress, sitting in the 
city of Washington, nine-tenths of whom may never 
have been even within the limits of the state. Under 
the operation of such a system my colleague, (Mr. 
Powe .t,) said Mr. G., though preferred as their re- 
presentative by nineteen-twentieths of the people of 
Loudon, Fauquier, and Fairfax might be supplanted, 
and, under the general ticket system, another or oth- 
ers might be substituted, whom no man in his district 
may have ever seen. By the general ticket system, 
too, if adopted and enforced by congress, it is admit- 
ted it might be, a majority of one vote in one hundred 
thousand would be sufficient to send twenty-one 
members to congress from Virginia, when 49,999, 
including every man in his friend’s district, might 
prefer. twenty-one members, of which his friend 
might be one. 


Mr. G. said he entered his solemn protest against 
the exercise of this power. We had gone on under | 
our present system for half a century, and he hoped | 
now it would not be disturbed. His stat» claimed to | 
manage her own affairs, in her own way. Mr. G.| 








place, and manner of holding elections was given to | 
congress—but only to be exercised under particular | 
circumstances. Cases might arise, in which the le- 
gislatures of the states, failing to make the necessa- 
ry regulations, that then it might be proper for con- 
gress to interpose to prevent a dissolution of the go- 
vernment—to such cases did the wisdom of the fra- 
mers of the constitution look, and for such was it 
thought necessary to provide, by inserting the clause 


which declares that “the time, place, and manner of | ner of that of senators, and also, why there was an 


holding elections for senators and representatives, 
shall be provided in each state by the legislatures thereof— 
but the congress may, at any time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators.” Cases might occur, though they 
never had yet, in which it would be proper to call to 


aid this clause of the constitution: ‘‘The states shall 
at all times” and ‘‘congress ~~ at such times’”—as 


the states, failing to do their duty, it may become 
necessary in order to carry on the operation of the 
general government. The states had so far always 


acted in the matter—why had not congress? Be- | 


cause no emergency had arisen to require it. Con- 
gress and the states both could not act at the same 
time: if they did, the states might, by the unanimous 
voice of the legislature, establish one system for 
themselves and congress, even against the protest, 
for example, of the twenty-one members from Vir- 
ginia, might establish another—the two governments 
would thus be brought in conflict, and the question 
would arise, which rule, or regulation, or law should 
be obeyed—that which our own people at home had 
established, or that which might be forced upon us 
by the votes of the members of Maine, New Ham 
shire, Massacliusetts, New York, and all the north- 
ern states, or all of the southern states, if you 
please, against the united voice of the people of Vir- 
inia? 

Mr. Goce said he would beg leave to ask gentle- 
men if they had cénsidered that congress, under the 

wer now sought to be exercised, of districting the 
whole Union, might hereafter, instead of the district 
system, establish the general ticket system whenever it 
pleased! 

Certainly, said several members. } 

r. G. said he thanked gentlemesg for the admis- 
sion—it was then conceded that, although Virginia 
cherishes her system of dictricts and will adhere to 
it—this congress might do it away—her whole sys- 
tem might be on 5 gr by a single vote in the ma- 
jority in this and the other house. He said such a 
claim of power or the exercise of such a power by 
this government surprised him much, or would sur- 


p- | the general government. 


said he would now ask the clerk toread the remarks | 
of Mr. Madison, to which he had alluded, and which | 
he at first only designed, in rising, to have read. | 
The clerk then read the following: 
‘Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentle-| 


| man, who had been in the federal convention, would 


igive information respecting the clause concerning 
elections. He wished to know why congress had an 
. ultimate control over the time, place, and manner of 
, elections of representatives, and the time and man-| 


| exception as to the place of electing senators. 

““Mr. Madison. Mr. Chairman, the reason of the | 
exception was, that if congress could fix the place 
of choosing the senators, it might compel the state 
|legislatures to elect them ina different place from 
‘that of their usual sessions, which would produce 


object of regulating the elections. 


cessary to give the general government a control over 
the time and manner of choosing the senators, to pre- 
vent its own dissolution. 


(that the regulation of time, place, and manner of 
electing the representatives, should be uniform 
throughout the continent. Some states might regu- 
late the elections on the principles of equality, and 
others might regulate them otherwise. This diver- 
| sity would be obviously unjust. Elections are regu- 
‘lated now unequally in some states, particularly 
South Carolina, with respect to Charleston, which is 
represented by thirty members. Should the people of 
any state, by any means be deprived of the right of suf- 
frage, ut was judged proper that it should be remedied by 

{t was found impossible to 
fix the time, place, and manner of the election of re- 
| presentatives in the constitution. It was found ne- 
cessary to leave the regulation of these, in the first 
place, to the state governments, as being best ac- 
quainted with the situation of the people, subject to 
the control of the general government, in order to 
enable it to produce uniformity, and prevent its own dis- 
solution. And, considering the state governments and 
general governments as distinct bodies acting in dif- 
ferent and independent capacities for the people, it 
was thought the particular regulations should be submit- 
ted to the former, and the general regulations to the latter. 
Were they exclusively under the control of the state gov- 
ernments, the general government might eaisily be 
dissolved. But if they be regulated properly by the 
state legislatures, the congressional control will very 
probably never be exercised. The power appears 
to me satisfactory, and as unlikely to be abused as 


“With respect to the other point, it was thought these attacks, although they have no reference what- 





SE 

Mr. G. said, a voice which he recognised as com- 
ing from a gentleman near him, was heard, saying 
the authority was adverse to his position. He said 
gentlemen might entertain different views about the 
matter; as for his own part, he was very clear on 
the point of expediency. He could not doubt about 
the intention of the article, when Mr. Madison had 
declared as he had done, that it was thought proper 
to leave the regulation of the elections of representa- 
tives in the first place to the state governments, yet, un- 
der the ultimate control of the general government 
when it was found necessary to exercise the power. 
“to prevent its own dissolution.” If (said he) gentle. 
men think this authority sustains their position, in- 
stead of the one he maintained, they were welcome 
to the benefit of it—high as he admitted it to be. 

For his own part, (he said) he wished it to be un- 
derstood, distinctly understood, that he did not op- 
pose the district system, as regulated by the states—he 
preferred it to any and all others; he, in fact, abhor- 
red the system of election of members to congress 
by general ticket: it was opposed to all his notions 
of right. Let each district (said a2 send the man 
of her own choice to do the people’s business. 

He was only opposed to congress undertaking to 
do that which properly belonged to the states. He 
was willing to trust the legislature of Virginia; he 
had full as much confidence in the integrity of its 
members as he might have in a majority at some time 
on this floor. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CAMPBELL, OF S.C. 
ON THE GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL, DELIVERED IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES APRIL 15, 1842. 

Mr. Apams having concluded his remarks, (as 
heretofore reported, see page 134.) 
Mr. Campse ti, of South Carolina, addressed the 


‘committee, in substance, as follows: There are parts 


of the gentleman’s speech who has just resumed his 
seat in which I concur, and there are parts which | 
condemn as connected both with our foreign and 
domestic relations. 

I cordially concur in the sentiment which he has 
expressed with so much sincerity, that ‘‘our country 
may always be successful, but whether successful or 
not, may she always be right!’ It is a noble senti- 
ment, worthy of the gentleman. 


I also concur with him in the hope that the bless- 
ings of peace may be preserved as long as they can 
be with honor. And, notwithstanding the number 
and complexity of our points of controversy with 
foreign powers, especially with England, I see no 
good reason to doubt, if approached on both sides 
with a proper spirit and with a full view of the great 
importance to both nations of preserving their pre- 
sent amicable relations, that they well be satisfacto- 
rily settled. 


I have not, however, risen for the purpose of dis- 


: S i i tions; and had the gentleman 
Some inconvenience, and was not necessary for the | cussing our foreign rela . g 
But it-was ne-| my seat. But he has thought proper to seize on this, 


confined his remarks to them, I would have retained 


as he has on many other occasions, to attack both the 
representatives and what he is pleased to designate 
“the peculiar institutions” of the south; and to some of 


ever to the propositions ostensibly before the com- 


| mittee, it is my intention, unless called to order for 
| irrelevancy, to reply at length. 


On a proposition to strike out of the general ap- 
propriation bill, the salary of our minister to Mexico, 
and to reduce those for Austria and Prussia one-half, 
the gentleman has managed, as usual, to misplace 
many of the common-place topics of abolition. He 
has charged the representatives of the south with de- 
nying to northern and western gentlemen an equality 
in the privilege of debate; he has designated one of 
her institutions as a plague-spot, a misfortune, 4 
crime; and he has stated his principal objection to 
our minister at Mexico to be that he had promoted 
the passage of ‘that execrable 2Ist rule that is driv- 
ing this union to its dissolution.” 


The gentleman does not properly appreciate the 
deep and abiding attachment of the people of this 
country to the union, if he supposes it is to be dis 
solved because, forsooth, the abolitionists are not al- 
lowed to convert this hall of legislation into an arena 
for incendiarism to play off its antics. No, sir, the 
attachment of the people to this monument of our 
political wisdom and glury commenced with the birth, 
has grown and strengthened with the growth and 
strength of the country, and will continue to grow 
and strengthen, in despite of the combined efforts, 
here and elsewhere, of domestic fanatics and foreign 
emissaries. 








any part of the constitution.” 


From what quarter of the union was a petition 
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first presented to this house for its dissolution? Not 
from the section formerly represented by our pre- 
sent minister to Mexico, or by any gentleman who 
yoted for the 2Ist rule; but, I am sorry to say, from 
the section of country represented in part by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts himself! Who was found 
on this floor to be the standard bearer of this nefa- 
rious petition? Not our present minister to Mexico, 
or any representative from the slaveholding states, 
but every eye is turned to the gentleman, and every 
yoice is prepared to say, ‘thou art the man.” Yes, 
he who once ministered as the high-priest at its altar 
was the first to violate its sanctity! 

Monstrous however, as this petition was, it only 


prayed for the peaceful accomplishment of an ob-| 
ject to which hundreds of petitions attempted to be 


intruded upon the house indirectly tend, through 
scenes of contention and blood. 





petition may be carried. 


no more right to refuse to receive it than they have |tlemen on this floor, that slavery is a great moral 


to receive any other, the agitation of which would 
be productive of discord and dangerous to the union, 
or over which congress can exercise no rightful ju- 
risdiction. On the vote on the reception of the pe- 
tition of a similar character oflered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Gipp1n@s,) the affirmative vote was 
only 25. 

I hope that gentlemen from non-slaveholding states 
who have stood up here in defence of the constitution, 
and have resisted the agitation of abolitionism on this 
floor, will not forget these votes, by which the 2lst 
rule has in effect been declared constitutional by a 
large majority of both parties from every part of the 
union. 

But this is not all. At the late extra session a rule 





was forced upon the house by the votes of a large 


and political evil, which has weighed and is weighing 
like an incubus on the south. This is an admission, 
or rather assertion, which no representative of the 
south is authorised to make. 

I admit that slavery, like all other human institu- 
tions, has its evils; but I deny that the south has lan- 
guished under its influence, or that her progress, 
either morally or politically, has been retarded by its 
existence among us. 

It is true, as a general remark, that population has - 
advanced less rapidly in the slaveholding than in the 
non-slavebolding states; but, if you understand the 
geography of the country, its soil and climate, you 
will find no difficulty in tracing this to its proper 
cause. Theslaveholdingstates, with few exceptions, 
stretch along on the shores of the Chesapeake, the 


majority of the whig party from the non-slaveholding | Atlantic ocean, and the gulf of Mexico, embracing 

Many things, evil, evil in themselves, are, through | states, declaring that no petitions whatever, except the peninsula of Florida, more than fifteen hundred 
the wise dispensations of Providence, made produc-! upon subjects referred to in the president’s message 'miles.. Along the whole of this extent there is, with 
tive of good never contemplated by their authors, and on the subject of bankruptcy, should be consi- | few exceptions, a belt, averaging in breadth from 
and such must be the effect of the petition to which | dered during that session. This was going far, very | 
have alluded. For, although it has afforded humiliat-| far beyond the 2ist rule. If we have a right to pass | 
ing evidence of the joint influence of folly, fanati- such a resolution for one session we have the same | poisonous exhalations, under the influence of a south- 
cism and passion, its presentation here must con-) right for another, and may make it applicable either ern sun, are almost as unfavorable to the European 
vince the people of the whole union of the dangerous to one session or to a whole congress. I did not vote., 
and criminal extent to which the pretended right of | for this rule of the extra session, but the gentleman | Nile, but which experience has proved to be conge- 


from Vermont (Mr. Stave) and most of the other | 


I cannot be induced to attempt a personal] disre-| abolitionists on this floor did. I have never objected | 


spect to the gentleman. 


standing the presentation of that petition, that he is 
an enemy to the union. But the very fact thata 
gentleman whose biography for half a century would 
embrace almost the entire political history of the’ 
country, could be induced from motives of consci-_ 
ence to present such a petition, is only additional | 
evidence of the necessity of the existence of a rule | 
more comprehensive than any which we have yet 
established for the exclusion of subjects, at the bot-| 
tom of which lies not the abolition of slavery but the | 
dissolution of the union. 


| men exist, are irritated and inflamed by 


forty to sixty miles of low,sandy country, interspers- 
ed with sand-hills and unhealthy swamps, whose 
constitution as the exhalations of the Niger or the 


nial to the African race. There are portions of this 
region of great fertility and in the highest state of cul- 


When I consider his vene-/ to the consideration of a petition over which I thought | tivation; but much the greater part is too poor in its 
rable age and the services which he has rendered to} we had jurisdiction for an entire session of congress, 


|native state to attract a dense population, until the 
the country, I cannot for a moment belive, notwith-| but most of the abolitionists on this floor have. 


| 


fertile lands of the west shall have been occupied. 


Is it not evident from the statements I have made | This is the true reason why population has not ad- 


that the real ground of complaint is, not that the | 
constitutional right of petition has been violated, but | 
that we, by the 2Ist rule, have endeavored to pre-| 


vent this house from being converted into an auxilia- | 


ry abolition society? | 


I will here read an extract from an editorial in the | 
Globe newspaper, and I will leave it togentlemen to , 
say with how much truth the picture is drawn: 

‘The people of the south, where 5,000,000 of white 


To show the light in which the conduct of the abuse. lying and insult, if paralleled, certainly not 


gentleman has been held by the legislature of at least | exceeded, in the history of the press; and, on the 
one patriotic non-slaveholding state, I will read the | other hand, the people of the north are alarmed by | 


resolutions adopted by the state of Ohio. They are | assertions that the people of the south—the weakest 


as follows: 


“Whereas it has been communicated to this gene-| as our fathers, in our revolution, for the purposes of | West. 


section of the union, but numerically twice as strong | 


| in the neighboring state of Ohio. 


a course of : 


vanced to the same extent in some of the others. 
For example, I have heard Kentucky represented as 
almost a perfect Eden; and, although I have never 
visited that state, I have seen some fine specimens 
of her productions in the genus homo on this floor. 
But still it may be said that, with all her natural ad- 
vantages, population has not advanced so rapidly as 
The cause is obvi- 
ous. Her inhabitants have turned their attention 
very much to pasturage. Her wealthy proprietors 
have purchased the farms of their poorer neighbors; 
and blooded horses, and Durham cattle, and Berk- 
shire hogs, have to some extent been substituted for 
men and women, who in their turn have emigrated 
to cheaper lands, and carried civilization still further 
Few states, of equal age, have advanced so 


ral assembly that John Quincy Adams, late chief) defence—are plotting to enforce on them the institu- | rapidly as Tennessee in population for the last ten 


magistrate of this union, and now a representative in| tution of African slavery. 
congress from the state of Massachusetts, has pre-| that incendiary writings, calculated to wake up in- | 


If congress passes a law | Years. 


But let us look at this subject in another aspect. 


sented to the house of representatives of the United | surrection amongst the slaves of the south, shall not | The productions of the slave labor of the south is one 
States a petition from American citizens, praying | be scattered throughout the south by the United States | of the principal means by which this nation has risen 
that congress may dissolve this confederacy. There-| mail, it is an outrage on the north. If the southern 


fore be it 


_to its present commercial importance. 
| states prohibit incendiaries from preaching insurrec- | ing our manufactures with the raw material of cot- 


After supply- 


Resolved by the general assembly of the state of Ohio, | tion to their slaves, it is a violation of the liberty, | ton, and almost the entire consumption of the coun- 


That John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, in aid-| of speech to northern citizens. 


If they forbid 


‘try in rice and tobacco, those three great staples rais- 


ing to give publicity and importance to this treasona-| the printing or circulation of writings and papers cal- | ed in a section of the country containing less than a 


ble proposition, has subjected himself to the merited | 
censure and reprehension of his countrymen. 
“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this general as- 





culated to produce the same end within their own 
limits, and amongst their own people, the liberty of 
the press is invaded to the northern people. If they 


| third of the population, constitute more than two- 


thirds of the exports of the domestic produce of the 
|whole union. To say nothing of rice and tobacco, 


sembly, the house of representatives of the United | protest against the passage of laws by the northern | the single article of cotton produced at the south, in 
States owe it to themselves, to the American peo-| states by which the law of congress, passed in pur-| its cultivation, manufacture, and sale, does more to 


ple, whose representatives they are, to stamp the 


course and conduct of the member from Massachu- | 


setts with the severest marks of indignant disappro- 
bation and censure.” 

In reading these resolutions permit me to express 
the regret which I feel that the name of the venera- 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts is included in 
them. I regret that such a name must bear through 
all future time the unenviable reputation of having 
been the first to present a petition for the dissolution 
of the union. But although the first, he is not the 
last. It is a misfortune that even bad examples set 
by gentlemen of reputation will have humble imita- 
tors, and a gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Gippines), 
who has recently returned to his constituents under 
the censure of this house for certain resolutions 
which he afterwards presented in the Creole case, 
soon foliowed his example. This gentleman will be, 
I suppose, returned to us from his particular district, 
which, from all accounts, is as wrong in politics as 
he is himself; but | doubt not that the resolutions I 

ave read are approved by a large portion of his 
State, and that his conduct will be regarded with the 
Same approbation there that it has been on this floor. 
_ One other benefit must be obtained from these pe- 
titions, not contemplated by their authors or by the 
gentlemen who presented them. 

The vote on the reception of the petition offered 
by the gentleman from, Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) 
Stood ayes 40, nays 166. Thus we made up a record 
showing, by 166.to 40 votes, that this pretended right 
of petition which has. been so much contested is a 
mere humbug, used only for party purposes. Where 
were the tender consciences, the constitutional scru- 
ples of gentlemen, when they were called on to say 
“y Or no On the reception of this petition? They had 


suance of the constitution, is nullified, and their fugi- 
tive slaves are taken from them, it is asserted that 
they wish to take from the northern people the rights 
of habeas corpus and trial by jury. Thus the different 
sections of the union are instigated to hate each 
other. In the mean time, stealthily and cautiously 
they approach their object—a dissolution of the 
union. At first, the Declaration of Independence, 
not the constitution, is relied on to support their dog- 
mas. Then, if the constitution protects and autho- 
rises slavery, it is anti-Christian, and the laws of God 
are to be obeyed before those of men. Then, as an 
alternative between abolitionists and the union, ‘‘let 
the union go.” At length, emboldened by proselytes 
and encouraged by timid or unprincipled politicians, 
they take a political position, and openly declare 
their object and unfurl the banner of a dissolution of 
the union.” 

The gentleman has pronounced slavery to be a 


day of wo to the south—it will be a time of lamenta- 
tion to the slaves—when the gentleman succeeds in 
producing the impression that it is sinful to hold one. 
Men of tender consciences, of virtue and of piety, 
will then rid themselves of this description of proper- 
ty, and the poor slave will be left to toil and bleed 
and sweat under the lash of merciless, unconscien- 
tious, and avaricious masters. In the name of hu- 
manity | declare that it would be cruel in the gen- 
tleman to produce this impression at the south, if it 
was in his power to do so. 

We are not sent here to discuss questions of mo- 
rality and religion; but, having noticed the remarks 
of the gentleman on this subject, | wiil take occasion 
to express my unqualified disapprobation of admis- 





sions that J have heard made even by southern gen- 


plague-spot, a sin, a misfortune. Sir, it will be a} 





feed the hungry to clothe the naked, and spread ci- 
| Vilization among men, than is produced by ten times 
| the population in any other part of the worli. Ab- 
\Sstract this article from commerce, and you would 
not only reduce millions to wretchedness and want 
| who have never seen an African slave, but you would 
‘cover the earth with barbarism. The possession of 
this great key of commerce will do more to preserve 
our amicable relations with England than would an 
army of a hundred thousand men, or a navy twice as 
strong as the one that we have. 

Does it appear from this statement that slavery has 
weighed like an incubus on the country, and that 
our advancement has been retarded by its existence 
among us? If gentlemen suppose that cotton can be 
cultivated extensively for export where African sla- 
very does not exist, | need but refer them to the re- 
publics of South America and .Mexico, where the 
climate and soil are equally advantageous. From no 
portion of South America, except Brazil, where this 
institution is still preserved, is cotton a valuable ar- 
ticle of export. 
and referred to the great increase of the import of 
cotton from that region into England for the last vear 
ortwo. This may be attributed to the combined 
influence of the present condition of things in the 
east, by which the cultivation of the poppy has been 
checked, the China market closed against India cot- 
ton, and to the strong temporary stimulus of English 
abolitionism. I would be pleased if a candid aboli- 
tionist (looking at Mr. Slade) would inform me how 
far the abolitionists of this country depend upon aid, 
if not from the British government, at least from Bri- 
tish subjects, im promoting the overthrow of one of 
the institutions of their own country? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has said that 
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“Texas was cursed with the sin of slavery restored,” 
and even he was forced to acknowledge in substance 
that the south was not so deeply guilty. Texas, 
guilty as the gentleman supposes her, has never forg- 
ed fetters for the arms of a freeman. The slaves 
which she holds are hereditary bondmen, taken from 


this country; and when she contrasts her rapid pro- 


ress in presents with the imbecile and wretched con- 
ition of 

likely that with all the imprecations that can be pour- 
ed upon her head, she will be disposed to abandon this 
institution. r 

No opinion of this house can either strengthen or 
weaken the rights of the slaveholders of this coun- 
try to hold their slaves. We hold under the laws of 
our respective states, guarantied and sanctioned by 
the constitution of the United States. It is a ques- 
tion with which the people of the non-slaveholding 
states have nothing to do, politically, except so far 
as they are bound by the constitution, which binds 
us all together to maintain and support the institu- 
tions guarantied by that instrument—obligations that 
are reciprocal throughout all the states, and which 
will bind the people of the south to go to war, if ne- 
cessary; to protect the property of the north or pre- 


serve the integrity of the territory of the most north- | 


ern and most western states in the union. : 
But, although irrelevant to the subject before the 
committee, and only authorised by the course which 


has been taken in this debate by the gentlemen who; 


preceded me, [ will, for the purpose of showing the 
gross injustice of taunting us upon this subject, enter 
into a brief history of Atrican slavery. The African 
slave trade, as is known I presume to every gentleman 
of the house was commenced by the Portuguese, at that 
time an important commercial and navigating people, 
about the middle of the 15th century. It, however, 
made but little progress until early in the 16th century, 
when the Emperor Charles the 5th, from humanity, 
and to prevent the destruction of Indians engaged 
in working the mines in the Spanish West India Is- 


the neighboring provinces of Mexico, itis not 





t 


} ; | é | it altogether impossible to continue the cultivation of 
lands, authorised the importation of Africans. From | y . 


tinent, increases the competition of slave labor, and 
reduces the value of those already here. This, there- 
fore, as the gentleman seems to suppose, is nut a south- 
ern question; and, although we are not willing that En- 
gland should be permitted to prescribe to us anewrule 
upon the subject of search, neither are we willing 
that our flag should protect a pirate. I acknowledge 
the difficulty of efficient action on the part of the 
cruiser of either nation in suppressing this trade 
without a mutual right of visitation, attended by suf- 
ficient examination to ascertain the nationality of a 
suspicious vessel over whose deck the flag of either 
is unfurled. But where will you place the limit be- 
tween examination and search; or, if you permit the 
one, how can we insure to our vessels engaged in law- 
ful commerce protection against the abuses incident 
to the other? 

We have by our legislation inflicted no wrongs upon 
Africa, certainly none since 1808. It is different, how- 
ever, with England, and perhaps her zeal may be in- 
creased from a desire to make some retribution for 
the great sti nulus given to the African slave trade by 


her ill-advised emancipation acts. ° 


I will read from a British Review of high eharac- 
ter, (Blackwood’s Magazine for July, 1839). I 
wish the accounts were later; but this debate com- 
ing up unexpectedly, Iam not provided with them. 
After showing from returns laid before Parliament 
that the annual production of sugar, which had 


‘for seven years previous to 1833 amounted in Ja- 


maica to the average of 93,156 hogsheads, had, in 
the year 1836, been reduced to 61,604; and, from ac- 
counts that had been received, would probably not 
amount to 10,0060 bogsheads in 1839, the review pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

‘In short, the amricultural produce of the island is 
totally disappearing; the negroes, in the great majority 
of instances, either will not work at all for any wages, 
or are so extravagant in their demand for wages, and 
so irregular and inconstant in their habits, as to render 


sugar or coffee with any prospect of a profit. Unless 





| 


that time it rapidly spread throughout all the south-| some other race can be introduced who will supply | 
ern European colonies on this hemisphere; and it) their place by free labor, and they peaceaby retire | 
may be truly said that the south has never had the) to the mountains in the interior, there to squat and | 


question presented to her under circumstances that) Jead a life of savag 
she could exercise the choice whether she would or | js more certain than that in five years the cultivation | 


e indolence and penury, nothing 


| 
} 
| 
j 


would not allow this institution to exist upon her soil? of sugar in the West Indies will have entirely ceas- | 
I have seen it historically stated that, as early “‘as ed, and nine-tenths of the estates will have irrevoca- 


1620,” the very year that the gentleman’s ancestors; bly reverted to a state of nature. 
Janded at Plymouth, in Massachusets, ‘tand only | else have been expected? 
about thirteen years after the settlement at James-| emancipation of its negroes, produced 700,000,000 | 


Could any thing 
St. Domingo, before the 


town, in Virginia, a Dutch vessel from the coast of, pounds of sugar, beipg more than all the rest of the 
Guinea sailed up the James river and landed the first} world put together; now it imports that article of 


African slave that was ever brought to British Ame-| produce. * * * * 


rica.” 


No other result could possi- 


African slavery, then, is coeval in this coun-| bly have been anticipated from a measure which, 


try with its settlement by a civilized and Christian | however well intended, was founded on such absurd 


race of men. Not only African slavery, but the 
African slave trade, existed through the entire peri- 
od of our colonial dependence on the mother coun- 


act. ‘The principle on which it proceeded was, that 
five yéars were sufficient to clothe the slave with the 


try, through the war of the revolution; during the| habits and desires ofa freeman, and render the tran- 
period that we were united under the articles of con- | sition from servitude to liberty safe and salutary; it 
federation; and under the constitution by virtue of) may safely be affirmed that five hundred years would 


which we are now assembled, down to the year 1808. 
The constitution expressly declares— 


“The migration or importation of such persons as | tish island? 


have been little enough for the momentous change. 
How long did it take to wear ourslavery in the Bri- 
Five centuries. Why was it never 


any of the states now existing shall think proper to| found possible to extirpate it even amidst all the re- 
admit, shal] not be prohibited by congress prior to the | finements and civilization of Greece and Rome? 


year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but tax or 
duty may be, imposed on such importation not exceed- 
ing ten dollars for each person.” 

Thus we see'that not only African slavery is, but 
the African slave trade was expressly recognised by 
the ‘constitution under which we are assembled: a 
trade which, permit me to say, was condemned at the 
south before it was at the north—a trade which is 
now condemned at the south as much as it is at the 
north; and a trade effectually to suppress which | 
am willing and prepared to go as far as he who will 
go farthest; but, under the pretext of suppressing 
which, I am not willing that the flag of my country 
should be wantonly insulted by the cruisers of a. fo- 
reign power. The gentleman, in his remarks on 
yesterday, spoke of it as a remarkable thing that, 
while a member of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, he should 
have resisted the claim of the British government to 
search our vessels for the alleged object of suppres- 
sihg this trade, while southern slaveholders, members 
of the same cabinet, were in favor of it. 1 do not 
think that it is at all remarkable; for, if there were 
any portion of this country engaged in the African 
slave trade, they were not the people of the south; and 
if the people of any section of this country are more 
interested than all the rest in suppressing it they are 
the people of the south. In addition to the motives 
which operate on other sections of the union, we at 


the south have the additional motive of self-interest | 


to suppress this trade; for, as must be evident to all, 
the introduction of every additional slave into any 
of the West India Islands, or on any partof the con- 


i 
| 





Why does it still exist, in undiminished and undimin- 
ishing vigor, over two-thirds of the globe? Lvident- 
ly because it is a necessary step in the progress of ci- 
vilization; because without it savage man never has 
worked, and'‘never will work; because without its 
coercion the human race would be chained forever 
to the hunter or shepherd state; because, but for the 
slavery of our Saxon progenitors, we would now 
have been wandering in the woods; because, what- 
ever evils may be attendant on servitude, and they 
are many and grievous, they are trivial in compari- 
son of the universal and wide spread penury, the to- 
tal stoppage of the advance and prospects of the hu- 
man race, which instantly follows the oursing of 
uncivilized man with the nominal blessings, but the 
real destitution, of freedom. * * * Does the 
cessation of the slave trade over the globe, the evi- 
dent amelioration of the African race, and the stop- 
page of the unutterable horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, console the friends of humanity for this disap- 
pointment of all their hopes and blasting of their ex- 
pectations on the other side of the Atlantic? Alas! 
here the prespect is even more gloomy than on the 
sunny slopes of Jamaica, now choked with weeds, 
or the rich marshes of Guiana, fast relapsing into 
jungle. ‘The slave trade has been double in extent 
and quadrupled in horrors throughout the globe by 
the monstrous act; and the sufferings of the African 
race, under European cupidity, are now incompara- 


| bly greater than when the philanthropy of Wilber- 


foree and Clarkson first interferred for their relief. 


| The rapid decline in the agricultural produce of the 





'and delusive principles as the slave emancipation | 


} 
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British West India Islands has given an impulse to 
the foreign siave colonies which is almost incredib|e 
and augmented to an extent which it is piteous to 
think of both the number of blacks who are annnal- 


ly torn from their homes and their children in Afyj- 


ca and the barbarity with which they are treated oy 
their passage to the American shores. * * * Qne 
way, and one only, of stoppiuig the infernal traffic ex. 
ists; and that is, enabling the British planter, with 
stationary slaves, gradually improving in industry, to 
undersell the foreign slavehojder in the supply of the 
world with sugar. That method—the simple, just 
progressive method of nature—was in satisfactory 
progress, and the slave trade must have declined 
and perhaps in the course of ages expired, from the 
effect of the competition of the British stationary 
serf with the foreign imported slave, when the whole 
progress was stopped by the emancipation act; our 
islands reduced to ruin; our own slaves restored to 
savage life; and a new impulse, to which philanthro- 
py can assign no limits, communicated to the execra- 
ble traffic in human flesh.” 

I might refer to other testimony, but the extracts 
which { have read are sufficient to show the effects 
of emancipation madness in the British West India 
islands and on the African slave trade—effects which 
were doubtless not foreseen until it was too late to 
recall the fatal act by which the fairest and richest 
portion of the British empire has been ruined, and in- 
calculable evils inflicted on the cause of humanity. 
It is certainly a political anomaly that, while Eng- 
land has at such heavy sacrifices attempted to assert 
the rights of the African race, the voice of humanity 
should not have reached her from the east. I speak 
not of the China war; but I allude to the suffering 
millions in British India, trodden down and oppress- 
ed by British avarice; | allude to the oceans of blood 
which she has shed in that unhappy country—to the 
unjust and remorseless wars which she has waged 
against a weak and timid race—to the slave trade it- 
self, as it exists where her influence is paramount. | 
read from a late paper. 

“THe MODE OF CONDUCTING THE SLAVE TRADE IN 
Britisu Inpia. ‘The following is part of a statement 
made by the leader of a gang of siavers on the coast 
of Malacca, as quoted in a late speech of Lord Broug- 
ham. It will be recollected that, if not actually sub- 
jected, British influence is paramount in that coun- 
try, whose capital was taken in 13807, and is still re- 
tained by England. 


“I left my home with a gang of forty Thugs, and 
proceeded to Husseeagunge, where Heera Dass and 
Rookmunee went to the city of Muttra for the pur- 
pose of buying some clothes, and succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of four travellers, two men and 
two women, with their three children, whom they 
brought with them to our encampment; after passing 
two days with us, Teella Dass, Mudhoo’ Dass, Byra- 
gees anil Dewa Hookma, ‘Teelake, Gungaram, Brin- 
jarahs, Balluck Dass, Chutter Dass, Neput Dass and 
Hunooman Dass prevailed on the family to accom- 
pany them to the banks of the Jumna, and murdered 
the four elderly travellers in a garden near the vil- 
lage of Gokool. After throwing their bodies into 
the Jumna, they took their three children to the tan- 
da, or encampment, of Dewa Brinjarah, near the vil- 
lage of Kheir, and sold the two female children for 
forty rupees and the male for five rupees.” One of 
them, 2 woman, says: ‘We now went off to Thu- 
neisier, where’ we encamped in a grove on the bank 
of a tank, and here several parties of travellers were 
inveigled by the wives of the leaders of our gangs to 
come and take up their lodgings with us—1. A Chu- 
mar, with three daughters, one thirty years of age, 
and the others young. 2. ‘The widow of 4 carpenter 
and her son, ten years of age. 3. A Brahmin and 
his wife, with one beautiful daughter fourteen years 
old, another five, and a son six years of age. 4. A 
Brahmin and his wife, with one daughter about four- 
teen, another twelve, and a son three years of age. 
These travellers lodged for two or three days among 
the tents of the Naeks and Brinjarahs, after which 
we all went one morning toa village in the territory 
of the Toorooee Rajah; I forget his name. Here 
very heavy rain fell at night, and deluged the coun- 
try, and we got no rest. The next morning we went 
to a village on the bank of the canal, still in the same 
Rajah’s country. The nextday we went toa village 
on the bank of the Jumna; and two hours after night 
Kaner Dass proposed that we should go down to the 
sacred stream of the Jumna, say our prayers, and re- 
main there. ‘They all went down accordingly, leav- 
ing me, Roopla and his second wife (Rookmunee) at 
the village. ‘They murdered the seven men and W0- 
men, and threw their bodies into the river; but who 
killed them, or how they were killed, | know not.— 
The Chumar and _his eidest daughter, the two Brah- 
mins and their wives, and the carpenter’s widow, 
were all murdered. ‘I'hey brougtit the nine children 
back to us a watch and a half before daylight. They 
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all crying a good deal after their parents, and 
we aiietedl shot the best way we could with sweet- 
meats and pla things. We came to Beebeepore, and 
encamped in the grove. A daughter and son of the 
Brahmin’s were extremely beautiful, and these we 
jeft with Dhyan Sing for sale.” (Lord Brougham 
continued, but from the low tone in which he spoke, 
and from the excitement under which he labored, he 
was almost inaudible. We understood him to speak 
as follows: “I have no language—I have no power of 
speech wherewith to give utterance to the mixed 
feelings of pity and of horror which must arise in the 
preast of every man at such atrocities as these. But 
it is not necessary for me to add one word to the ac- 
count which I have read to your lordships. I defy 
the most powerful orator to paint these atrocities in 
colors more striking—to place them in a light more 
appalling, than they receive from, the a state- 
ment of the facts themselves. Steeped in blood, no 
nation of the earth—nay, not Africa herself—ever 
resented more appalling examples of the proneness 
to take away life—of the utter indifference as to the 
taking away of life—which distinguishes this cruel, 
this revolting traffic.” 

Truly has Lord Brougham said in the above ex- 
tract, “I defy the most powerful orator to paint these 
atrocities in colors more striking—to place them ina 
light more appalling—than they receive from the 
simple statement of the facts themselves.” 

But to return from this digression. I cannot be- 
lieve that there can be a war, or even a serious difli- 
culty, between two nations having so many motives 
to preserve their amicable relations, upon a point like 


ferings of others—notwithstanding their pharasaical 
assumption of superior piety, ultimately abandon 


congress, and we be spared from the agitation of this 
dangerous and exciting subject, the most portentous 
that has ever been agitated in the history of the 
world. How favorably does the conduct of those re- 
presentatives from the non-slaveholding states who 
have, by their conduct, held out to their fellow citi- 


ces.” 
their schemes as unattainable through.an American | 


or three exceptions the members of the democratic | 
party are to be found on the other side. I flatter my- | 
self that since the vote on the reception of the peti- 

tions from abolitionists to dissolve the union, we shall | 
have many more of the first named party voting with | 
us on this question; for surely they cannot, in the face 

of their recorded votes upon the reception of those | 
petitions, any longer say that it is a matter of'conscience | 
with them to receive and consider all petitions.— 
Should the parties, however, continue divided, as 
they have hitherto been on this subject, the south 
will not long doubt with which itis her true interest 





this. Politicians, like other individuals, may affect 


sentiment, and use set phrases about the interests of | not long doubt in the triumph of which, there will be 
humanity; but the age is too utilitarian to sacrifice the greatest security for its preservation. 


real advantages upon a question of not more impor- 


tance than is involved in the controversy of whether | 
the cruisers of either, engaged in the suppression of | 
the African slave trade, shall be allowed by visita- | 


tion, and, ifnecessary, by examination, to ascertain 


the nationality of a suspicious vessel bearing the flag. 


of the other. Both nations are, | believe, equally sin- 
cere in-their endeavors to suppress this trade; but I 
would make no concession upon the subject, and if 
England attempts the exercise of a right to which she 
is not entitled by the law of nations, she should-be 
held responsible for the consequences. We know 
that her disposition is to encroach on the maritime 
rights of all nations; and if the permit be an inch, 
there is danger she will claim an ell. 

I rejoice that there is no evidence of the existence 
of the African slave trade to this country, even to the 
minutest extent. | live in the centre of the slavehold- 
ing states, and represent one of the wealtbiest.agri- 
cultural districts in the union, bordering for many 
miles on the ocean, where slaves have always been 
in active demand; but I never have,.to the best of my 
knowledge, seen or even heard of an African import- 
ed, since the law of congress prohibiting the African 
Slave trade first went into effect. 


But, previous to the year 1808, who were the peo- 
ple in this country principally engaged in the Afri- 
can slave trade, and who fattened on its profits? The 
people of that section of country now represented in 
part by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
people of that section where there now exists an or- 
ganized body of men by whom we of the south are 
slandered and denounced for holding slaves—by 
whom the freemen of the south are represented as a 
set of monsters, without religion, without humanity, 
without true virtue of any sort; who have their agents 
wherever they can venture to spread their mora! 
poison, and by whom thousands of communications 
are almost daily published, calculated to produce 
heartburnings and jealousies between the different 
sections of the country, and to excite our slaves to 
marder and insurrection. 

Because we refuse to these incendiaries, who have 
assumed the garbs of religion and humanity the more 
effectually to injure our reputations and disturb our 
peace, the privilege of having their slanders read at 
that desk and debated on this floor, the gentleman 
Says thathe had as well attempt to ‘‘reason with a 
Whirlwind,” and accuses us of having adopted ‘‘an 
execrable rule that is driving this union to its disso- 
lution.” : 

It is too late, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the policy 
* the course adopted by our predecessors, and foi- 
rr by ourselves, upon the subject of abolition pe- 
f ions. Whether originally wise or not, a retreat 
rom the position assumed upon this subject, would 


€ regarded by the abolitionists as an evidence that 


their principles were spreading on this floor, and en- 
Courage them to persevere in their wild and destruc- 
live projects against the peace of the south and the 
integrity of the union. On thegother hand, if this 
and successive congresses persevere in the 2ist rule, 
or in any other of a similar character, they will, not- 


to unite. The friends of the union everywhere will 


There are one or two gentlemen on this floor from 
the slaveholding states, who, although they believe 
that we are under no obligation to receive or.consid- 
er abolition petitions, do nevertheless vote for their 
reception—in part, I believe, from motives of conci- 
liation and in part because they think that the south 
should understand the true position of northern gen 
tlemen on the subject, that she may if necessary buc- 
kle on her armor and prepare fordefence. With de- 
ference, I think these gentlemen are wrong. The 
cloud of abolition may lower and threaten, but if not 
allowed to burst in this hall, it will lower and threa- 
ten in vain. The philanthropists, as they are called, | 
‘may lash each other’s enthusiasm into fury by false 
| representations of the sufferings of the slave, but if 
excluded from this hall, their fury will be impotent, 
_and the country go on to flourish and prosper as 
though it did not contain within its bosom a single 
/enemy to its institutions. (1 use the word “institu- 
tions,” instead of ‘tone of its institutions,” for the 
, true question which lies at the bottom of their move- 
iments, is not emancipation, but dissolution of the 
junion.) If I were confident that the reference of 
_such petitions would produce the most favorable re- 
| port for the south that can be imagined, I would not 
| be found where lam now. Such action on the part of 
this house, no matter what might be the nature of the 
Lreport, would only produce excitement at the south 
|and encourage the abolitionists to persevere in their 
‘schemes. Such was the effect of the celebrated re- 
port of the committee some years ago, of which Mr. 
Pinckney of South Carolina was chairman, and such 
would be the only effect now, Whenever a proposi- 
| tion is made to refer and report upon such petitions, 
you will find every abolitionist on this floor voting for 





—- <a - 


to petition the government for a redress of grievan- 
But admit, for argument sake, that in this I 
am wrong: when the people have assembled and pe- 
titioned, their constitutional privilege upon this sub- 
ject has been fulfilled. When the petitions are pre- 
sented here, our privileges commence, and we have 
the right to dispose of them in any manner that we 
-may think proper. What has been more common 
from the commencement of the government than to 


zens of the south an assurance that their constitution- | Jay a petition upon the table upon its first presenta- 
al rights shall not be invaded through this house, con- tion, without allowing it to be debated, read, or re- 
trast with that of the gentleman and his associates, | ferred? There is scarcely a gentleman in this house 
who, although themselves generally unaffected by the who has not voted to dispose of single petitions in 
abolition fanaticism, pursue a course which is calcu- | this way; and, if it is constitutional thus to dispose 
lated to produce discord between the different sec- of single petitions, why not meer Bes of a class of 
tions of the union, and to encourage the enemies of them, all relating to the same su 

our institutions at home and abroad to persevere in ‘manner? Where is the substantial difference, in point 
their efforts to sow the seeds of dissension among us? of constitutional right, between refusing to receive 
With one or two worthy exceptions the whig party |a petition and refusing to consider it? And yet who 
of the non-slaveholding states vote with the gentle- has ever supposed the constitution violated when a 
man from Massachusetts upon this subject—with two | petition upon its presentation has been laid upon the 


ject, in the same 


table, without allowing a moment’s time for expla- 
nation? The truth is, as was well remarked by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. C. J. IncersoLt) 
at the extra session, undue importance has been at- 
tached in this country to the right of petition, by 
confounding it with the right of petition as it exists 
under governments where the enly political right 
that the people have is the right of petition. Do not 
gentlemen degrade their constituents when they at- 


tach so much importance to a right which is more 


properly the right of a slave than of a freeman? 
There are other grounds upon which the twenty- 


‘first rule must be admitted to be perfectly constitu- 


tional. Few gentlemen on this floor will contend 
that congress is bound to receive a petition the sub- 
ject matter of which it has no constitutional right to 
legislate upon; and still fewer, I trust, who will con- 
tend that congress has the right to legislate upon the 
subject of abolition. As regards the states, aboli- 
tionists and all admit that congress cannot legislate. 
As regards the District of Columbia, all, I presume, 
but rabid abolitionists, will admit that we are bound, 
both by good faith and constitutional obligations, not 
to legislate upon the subject. As regards Florida, 
we are bound not only by the obligations of the con- 
stitution, which will not permit us any more to de- 
stroy or injure the property of the citizen in his 
slave than in his horse or farm, but also by express 


treaty stipulation and the obligations of the Missouri 


compromise. So far as the twenty-first rule relates 
to the internal slave trade, that question, if | am not 
mistaken, is settled for us incidentally by the supreme 
court; and, if it is not, it must be evident to every 
gentleman that the power of congress over com- 
merce is conservative and not destructive. 


I will allude to one more ground upon which this 
rule is defensible, and which, if | am not mistaken, I 
have often heard admitted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts himself. It is this: ‘petitions disre- 
spectful in their language, or insulting to the house 
or to any of its members, ought not to be received.” 
All abolition petitions are disrespectful and insulting 
to every slaveholder, and to the representatives of 
every slaveholding community on this floor. Whe- 
ther so expressed or not, they are all based upon tlie 
most injurious assumptions. How can you more ef- 
fectually insult the representatives of the slavehold- 
ing states than by representing our constituents and 
_ourselves to be in the daily and constant perpe- 











‘it—no matter whether the reference be to a commit- 
‘tee exclusively-of northern or southern gentleman, or 
'to a committee composed in part to both. I call upon 
igentlemen from the south who have hitherto voted 
|for the reception of such petitions to consider well 
what they do. This is a question to us of self-pre- 
servation, that rises above all written or constitution- 
al law. The assassin’s dagger is aimed at our hearts. 
Shall we bare our bosoms to receive the stroke, or 
shall we manfully resist? Do not, gentlemen, allow 
the rights of your constituents to hold their property 
to be discussed on this floor. If you do, their bloody 
hearthstones may: herealter tell the tale of your folly 
and of their mistortune. 


To those gentlemen from the non-slaveholding 
states who have had the manliness to put the aboli- 
tionists at defiance, and vote for the exclusion of their 
petitions, | would say: allow not your minds to be 
seduced by any technical construction of that amend- 
ment to the constitution which provides that con- 
gress shall make no law prohibiting the ‘right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of: grievances.” 

If slavery is a grievance, it is a grievance to those 
states and territories where it exists, and it is an 
abuse of language to say that the incendiaries and 
agitators and disunionists in the non-slaveholding 
states, who endeavor to propagate their disorganising 





withstanding their lamentations for the fancied suf- 


| doctrines here, are people who ‘‘peateably assemble 


tration of ‘ta crime that must bring down the just 
| judgments of God upon us?” 

But perhaps we should be tolerant to the abolition- 
ists, and, although the 2lst rule is constitutional, 
| agree to receive and refer their petitions. We have 
frequently been told that they are philanthropists, 
who have no intention te excite our slaves to insur- 
rection, but only to convince their masters that it is 
their duty to liberate and admit them to the privi- 
leges of citizens. This argument may do very well 
for a philanthropist of the abolition school, but cer- 
tainly not for a statesman. 

Let us inquire, if it be possible to do so seriously, 
what would be the consequence of adopting so 
bright a scheme? Evidently, the extermination of 
the African or European race in the present slave- 
holding states, or a vile amalgamation that would 
convert our population into a drove of mulattoes. 
Let the philanthropists who can see no distinction in 
color, thus, if they think proper, stain their posteri- 
ty; but the morals of the south are formed of diffe- 
rent materials, and southern pride will never stoop 
to this. No, sir; rather let us endure the horrors of 
a servile war, urged on by British emissaries and 
American fanatics; rather let the plains of the south 
be drenched in blood; rather Jet her villages and ci- 
ties and farm-houses smoke im ruins, with their pre- 
sent happy population buried beneath them: in short, 
rather let the negro race rule from the Susquehanna 
to the Sabine, than submit to so foul a degradation. 
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But why do I draw this picture? It can never be re- 
alized. There is one question, and one only, which 
lies at the bottom of this subject, and that is, the 
dissolution of the Union. And in relation to that, I 
say, rather let the Union be dissolved, even if with 
it the last hope of political liberty should perish 
from the face of the earth! 

To a casual observer it must appear ludicrous to 
treat the movements of these aia enthusiasts with 
serious notice. Let them alone, say some well-mean- 
ing gentlemen on this floor. Do not allow them to 
strengthen their cause by involving it with the right 
of petition, and the flame which they have enkindled 
will soon expire of its own accord. Let their peti- 
tions be received and debated, and their impractica- 
ble projects will vanish before the light of reason as 
the mists of the morning before the full-orbed sun. 

Have you read history, Mr. Chairman, with so lit- 
tle observation as to listen for a moment to the voice 
of this siren? The history of all ages shows that 
reason 1s no match for fanaticism. As well may the 
sailor attempt by his whistle to drown the voice of 
the tempest that buries the ship upon which he de- 
pends for safety, as by reason to attempt to quell the 
storm of fanaticism. Fanaticism is a furv, lashing 





with a whip of scorpions the passions, fears. and ter- 
ror-stricken consciences of her devotees. If reason | 
was a match for fanaticism, where would be the ab-| 
surdities with which humanity is outraged? where | 
would be the false idolatrous worship with which the | 
world is filled? where would be the bloody car of 
Juggernaut—the grand Lama of Thibet—the Ame- | 
rican anti-slavery society, or its advocates here? | 
Mr. C. in tracing the rise and progress of the anti- | 
slavery society in this country, and in glancing at the | 
agitation on the Missouri question, took occasion to. 
condemn the compromise which was at last adopted 
on that subject as unconstitutional, and so far as the 
slaveholding states were concerned unjust. Uncon- 
stitutional, because congress has no authority to re-_ 
fuse to a state applying for admission into the Union, | 
the right to incorporate in her constitution any insti-_ 
tution authorised by the constitution of the United 
States, or enjoyed by any of the states. Unjust, so. 
far as the south is concerned, because it proposes to 
confine slavery within particular limits, and thus not 
only prospectively to weaken the relative influence 
of the slaveholding states in the national councils, | 
but in effect denies to their citizens who may be 
slaveholders the privilege of emigrating with their 
property to any of the territories of the U. States 
north of a certain degree of latitude. 
Mr. C. also alluded to the impulse which the anti- 
slavery society received in this country from the 
British West India emancipation acts, which had not 
only prostrated the rights of the West India plan-| 
ters, rendered the most fertile colonies on the face | 
of the earth comparatively unproductive, and con-' 
ferred incalculable evil upon the slaves themselves, 
who, released from the control of their masters, bet- | 
ter for them than the control of the law, are retro-' 
grading in morals and civilization; but is represent-_ 
ed upon the authority of the British Review, alrea- 
dy quoted, as having doubled the African slave trade 
in extent, and quadrupled it in horrors. 


This respectable Review is not only one of the 
ablest periodicals in the world, but it is also one of | 
the ablest supporters of the principles of the Peel | 
administration. And although the present minis- | 
try may find it impracticable to restore England | 
to the condition from which she has been reduced by, 
the unwise measures of their predecessors, which , 
have not only destroyed her most valuable colonies, | 
but has nurtured a spirit among the masses at home, | 
beneath whose influence her time-honored institu- | 
tions may ultimately fall. He hoped they would 
take warning from the example, and at once re- 
nounce doctrines which, however they may sound in 
theory, when inconsiderately introduced into prac- 
tice, never fail to produce disastrous effects. 

Hear what Napoleon, a man whose name has fill- 
ed the world, and of whom it was truly said, ‘that | 
at his approach competition fled as from the approach 
of destiny,” has said on an analogous subject: 

‘‘Had any of your philosophic liberals come out to 
Egypt to proclaim liberty to the blacks or the Arabs, 
I would have hung him up to the masthead. In the 
West Indies similar enthusiasts have delivered over 
the whites to the ferocity of the blacks, and yet they 
complain of the victims of such madness being dis- 
contented. How is it possible to give liberty to Af- 
ricans, when they are destitute of any species of 
civilization, and ignorant even of what a colony or 
mother country is? Do you suppose that, had they 
been aware of what they were doing, they would 
have given liberty to the blacks? Certainly not. But 
few persons at that time were sufficiently far-sighted 
to foresee the results; and feelings of humanity are 
ever powerful with excited imaginations. But now, 
after the experience we had, to maintain the same 


} 
} 





principles cannot. be done in good faith; it can be the 
result only of overweening self-confidence or hypo- 
crisy. 

r. C. spoke of the insignificance of the anti-sla- 
very society, at its first organization, ten or twelve 
pare ago; which, at its first meeting, scarcely num- 

ered a score of men, women, and boys combined. 
Its members were, however, stimulated by the zeal 
of mad enthusiasm, and finding their sentiments un- 
congenial with the people of this country, they 
sought for and obtained a foreign influence. They 
sent their agents to England, who travelled the king- 
dom and denounced in the most unmeasured terms, 
and with the vibest epithets, not the American slave- 
holders only, but the American colonization society. 
And here he would mention an incident, strongly il- 
lustrative of the influence of these two societies in 
promoting their professed objects. There resided in 
his neighborhood a respectable old bachelor, (if an 
old bachelor can be respectable,) a conscientious 
good man, who, by a long life of industry and frn- 
gality, had accumulated considerable property. This. 
gentleman was the owner of about forty slaves, all 
of whom, under the auspices of the colonization so-' 
ciety, he liberated and sent to Liberia; where, so far 
as he was informed, they are stil], living happily and | 
extending the influence of civilization and religion 
in the land of their fathers. But, mark the change 
which took place in the sentiments of this good man! 
A few years afterwards the anti-slavery society was 
organised and commenced spreading its incendiary. 
publications, Meetings were called at the south. 
Slavery, as it exists among us, was discussed in all | 
its relations. Those who felt uncomfortable as slave- 
holders, had their compunctions removed; and this 
very gentleman, who had liberated all his slaves, 
again purchased the same description of property to. 
the number of about twenty; held them in bondage 
while he lived, and left them, by legacy, to distant 
relations. 





Mr. C. alsé‘spoke of the English emissaries who 
had been sent to this country, commencing with the 
vagabond Thompson and ending with the notorious 
Sturge; all of them no doubt paid with English gold 
to sow the seed of dissension among us. He did not 
say that any of these emissaries were secret agents 
of the British government. He did not, indeed, be- 
lieve that they were. But still it was not impossi- 
ble; for, notwithstanding her admirable situation for | 
a naval power, and her present naval superiority, 
England is not blind to the growing importance of 
the marine of this country, and many apprehend, if 
this union continues, that the time is not distant when 
we may wrest from her grasp the trident which she 
has so long borne over every sea. 

He need not refer the reader of modern history to 
the fact, that during a time of peace between Eng- 
land and Denmark, Lord Nelson, acting under the 


secret orders of his government, given in violation | 


of national faith, attacked and almost entirely de-' 
stroyed the navy of Denmark, then laying at anchor | 
in the port of her capital. And was it impossible, 
indeed was it improbable, if actuated now by similar 
counsels, that the British government may from si- 


-milar motives, send secret agents to this country for 


the purpose of sowing the seeds of dissension among’ 
us. We know, at all events, that the abolitionists have 
within the last few months openly raised the standard 
of disunion. 

Does not the suggestion of a foreign influence re- 
ceive strong corroboration from the World’s Conven- 
tion, held a little more than a year ago at London, | 
at which presided Prince Albert, the husband of her | 
Britannic majesty, the king consort of England, and 
to which the American anti-slavery society sent de- 
legates, who openly did all in their power to excite 
prejudice against their own country. Americans, 
said Mr. C. who can thus unite themselves with a 
foreign influence to overthrow our institutions, are 
not merely errorists in opinion and fanatics in religion, | 
but they are enemies to the constitution and traitors 
to the country; and I call upon the patriotism of the 
north as well as of the south to unite in checking this 
hydra treason in the bud. 

But leaving out of consideration for the present 
the treasonable connexion which this society has 
formed with an inimical foreign influence, I will 
proceed to show that some such rule as the one 
which the gentleman has denounced as driving ‘‘this 
union to its dissolution” 1s necessary for its preserva- 
tion. 

The anti-slavery society which commenced ten or 
twelve years ago with so small a beginning, we were 
informed by a gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Krve, 
at the extra session, who read from abolition publi- 
cations), numbered as early as 1838 upwards of thir- 
teen hundred auxiliasy societies in thirteen states, 
thirteen of which were state societies. The gen- 
tieman from Pennsylvania (Mr. C. J. Inaersou), 


—— 
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informed us a few days afterwards that they proba- 
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bly amounted at that time to two thousand. [et 
this, however, be as it may, we know that it has the 
command of funds to a great extent, and that it re. 
gulates and controls a press which issues more slap. 
der against the south than is probably published jp 
the entire south on all subjects whatever. Almost 
every mail brings intelligence sufficient to convince 
us that it has enlisted not merely thousands of the 
weak and ignorant in an unholy crusade azainst oy; 
peace, but thousands of determined spirits, who 
reckless of consequences, are driving on to the ac. 
complishment of their purposes; that it already has 
sufficient influence not to throw the south only, but 
the whole union into violent commotion; that it is of 
sufficient importance to be courted by a powerfy| 
political party in the non-slaveholding state; and that 
it commands a fulcrum upon which is wielded three 
of the most powerful agents in the conduct of human 
affairs—fanaticsm, money and a press. 

If we are true to ourselves, there may be but little 
danger. If the representatives of the south present 
an unbroken phalanx, and determine that, come weal 
come wo, the rights of their constituents to hold their 
property shall not be discussed on this floor, there 
may be but little danger. But if we are divided, we 
will discourage our friends at the north. If a portion 
of us insist that we shall fold our arms in indolent 
security, and depend upon our battles being fought by 
others; if we allow this house to be converted into an 
auxiliary abolition society, under the shallow pretext 
that all they want is ‘the right of petition,” there 1s 
danger the most imminent. : 

What are the most prominent dangers? First, from 
the increasing influence of this society, which may ere 
long control the elections at the north, there is dan- 
ger to the union. 

Is there a man here with heart so dead as not to 
feel grateful that his lot has been cast in this land of 
liberty? Is there one here with spirit so humble as 


not to feel proud that he is the citizen of a country 


whose government is the admiration, whose growth 
and prosperity are the wonder, of the world? whose 
stars and stripes are borne in triumph over every 
sea, and ensure respect to the American name in 
the most distant parts of the earth?—a country which, 
great, and glorious, and powerful as she is, if 
this union continues, is but an infant Hercules in the 
cradle. 


Although it may not be wise in us to indulge the 
hope that our republic will be exempt from the com- 
mon fate of nations—although, indeed, the unwel- 
come conviction may force itself upon our minds that 
our admirable system of government is destined ulti- 
mately to meet the fate of all other human institu- 
tions, it is certainly legitimate to hope that, when 
ages yet to come shall have rolled their course in the 
tide of time, the political liberty and union of these 
states will still continue. 

Let our aspirations, however, for the union be as 
fervent as they may, this isa question which we can- 
not yield, even if that greatest of all political evils 
except the loss of our liberty should be the certain 
consequences—the dissolution of the union. No, sir; 
let us differ as we may upon the subject of receiving 
abolition petitions, every man who treads on soutb- 
ern soil is prepared to. rally under the standard of 
southern rights; and, if the hour of trial should ever 
come, which God grant it never may, no citizen ofa 
slaveholding state can doubt his duty, and he who 
does not endeavor to perform it will be a coward or 
a traitor. If this government, which was intended 
for the protection and benefit of all, should ever un- 
happily be made the channel through which the in- 
stitutions of the slaveholding states are assailed, and 
the peace of our firesides invaded, it is certainly not 
necessary to point out the course which self-preser- 
vation will compe! us to adopt. If our northern 
brethren shall ever, by the habitual agitation of this 
question on this fioor, drive us from their embraces, 
the south will turn to the south; she will open her 
arms, and that young republic, now rising beyond 
our southern border with institutions like our ow), 
will rush into her embrace. And thus, instead of 
the supposed evil which the excited imaginations of 
gentlemen have conjured up in this debate, “of the 
annexation of Texas to the union,” Texas will be 
united.to the southern portion of the union. How 
far this southern confederacy might be extended be- 
yond the limits of Texas I will not undertake to es 
timate, because I will make no estimate based upon 
the occurrence of an event so abhorrent to my feel- 
ings as a disruption in the present family of political 
sisters. 

The next danger to which I will advert, from the 
admission of abolition petitions by this house, 1s one 
of a physical character. 

I believe that slaves are as lighthearted a race 
of beings as there is to be found on the face of the 
earth. They are, | think, generally pretty well con 
tended with their condition, and will probably 
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rain so until tarzht differently by the officious in- | 
termeddling of those who, whether ignorantly or hy- | 


ocritically, would most cruelly convert into a gall-. 


ing yoke that servitude ‘which they have hitherto 
porne with cheerfulness. The slaves of the south in 

enéral appear to entertain for their masters and their 
S ailled not only respect and esteem, but sincere 
friendship. They. however, exist among us a separate 
race, and are capable of being converted into our 
deadliest enemies. 

It would, sir, be indelicate to allude to a danger to 
the brave constituency represented on this floor by 
the gentlemen from the slaveholding states, if the 
danger was one that could be repelled by gallantry. 
It is not, however, the open enemy, but the midnight 


certed, extensive insurrections, we have scarcely 


murderer, of whom I speak. From generally con-| 


ao 
sectional prejudices? Why will he persist in agitat-) frequent allusions have been made to the ‘‘sin of sla- 
ing this subject, when he has it in his power by a| very,” as it is called, with a view, I presume, of 
different course to become almost the ‘‘second Sa- | alarming the consciences of our constituents, I wall 
viour of his country;” and, instead af being execrated | ask in what age of the world, in what state of socie- 
by a portion, to have his memory embalmed in the |ty, under whatreligious dispensation, or under what 
grateful recollections of the people of all the states, | form of government, has slavery not existed? In 
north and south? every age of the world, since our parents were driven 
Having, as I think, successfully shown that the | out of the garden of Eden—inevery state of society 
gentleman is wrong in his unqualified denunciation | where man has made the first step in the march of 
of the 21st rule, | will now proceed to show that the | civilization—under every form of government, pat- 
prejudice so frequently ‘attempted by himself and |riarchal, monarchical, aristocratic, or republican— 
others to be excited against this institution, upon the | under every religious dispensation, Pagan, Jewish, 
ground that it is inconsistent with the principles of ; Mahomedan, or Christian—under the Jewish theo- 
our government, is equally unfounded. cracy, in imperial Rome, in democratic Greece— 
That the expressions used in the Declaration of | under the despotisms of Asia, the monarchies of Eu- 
Independence that ‘‘all men are by nature equal,” | rope, and the republics of North America, domestic 
&c. were intended to have no reference whatever to | slavery has existed. 





any thing to fear; but the scene which was witness- 
ed in Southampton, Virginia, in the district repre- 
sented by my friend Mr. Wise, in 1831, is sufficient 
to convince us of the tragedies that may be perpe- 
trated in particular neighborhoods by a few deluded, 
bloodthirsty wretches. Upon that occasion there were 


in a sparsely settled neighborhood, there were about 
fifty murders—the father, the mother, and babe be- 
ing involved in an indiscriminate butchery. 

I will not insult the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Apams), notwithstanding the inconsider- 
ate expressions which he has more than once used on 
this floor, by asking if, in his estimation, there is any 
attribute of the deity, or any principle of humanity 
or religion, which would have impelled him to have 
aided these deluded wretches in perpetrating this 
horrid massacre? or whether, if in his power, he 
would not have been compelled, as a patriot, a man, 
and a Christian, to have aided in suppressing them, 


ask the gentleman to reply. My own heart has al- 


ready answered for him. And yet he must know 


delusions which such incendiary expressions are cal- 
culated to produce on our slaves, as well as from the 
consideration of abolition petitions here. 


blacks by the murder of the whites. 


misrepresented! 


: slavery existed in this country at the time that declaration 


was made; and also from the fact that those who} government that our Saviour was born, lived, and 
adopted it were themselves slaveholders. 


Jess than fifty slaves engaged; and in a single night, | 


and in asserting the supremacy of Jaw? I will not. divided into classes, and the free born and laboring 


If, however, we believe the anti-slavery advocates, 
they would not purchase the emancipation of the 
Kind, tender 
hearted gentlemen, pity it is that you should be so 
But in an account which was pub- 
lished some years ago by the National Intelligencer 
of an attempt made by a slave in this city to murder 
his own mistress, a Mrs. Thornton, and who, all the 
time that he was engaged in his hellish attempt, was 
repeating a publication which he had learned from 
an anti-slavery paper, and which by its appeals 
to his passions had turned him frantic—in the ad- 
dress which the abolitionists have recently made, 
not to the masters but to the slaves of the United | ing states dissented]. 


our slave population, is evident from the fact that; Domestic slavery not only existed, but it cxisted 
in its most absolute form, at the time and under the 





The bat- | was crucified; the master having not only the right 
tles of the revolution were no more fought for our | to the personal services of his slave, but the right to 
slaves, nor have they under our government any | take his life, without any form of trial whatever: a 
more political rights, than they would have if still right which was held so sacred, that it was uncon- 
wandering over the burning plains of Africa. |trollable even by the authority of the Roman em- 
So far from this institution being uncongenial with | peror, and remained uncontrolled by human law 
a republican government, it is more useful insuch a} more than sixty years after the commencement of 
government than in any other; for, as paradoxical as | the Christian era, when the inhuman practice of ex- 
/it may appear on a superficial view, it isneverthe- | posing slaves to wild beasts, without permission first 
| less capable of demonstration that domestic slavery | obtained from the magistrate, was prohibited. 
‘produces equality and nurtures a spiritof liberty; Such was slavery when our Saviour lived, and 
among the citizen population of a country. Where | when his first apostles preached his gospel. But al- 
domestic slavery does not exist, menial and domestic , though frequently recognised, it is nowhere forbidden 
offices are performed by a portion of the poor among | within the lids of the Bible. Among other things, to 
| the citizen population, and this degradation of a few | covet your ‘“‘neighbor’s man servant or his maid ser- 
| affects the respectability of the entire class to which | vant” is forbidden, but slavery, nowhere within the 
they belong. The poor and the rich thus become | lids of the Bible. 
boring | Do men profess to be the worshippers of the Al- 
| poor, although perhaps more virtuous than their rich 'mighty, and to believe that he has in mercy revealed 
neighbors, are treated as inferiors. I know that this his will to the fallen race of Adam, and dare to say 





that a repetition of such scenes is one of the pro-| evil is less perceptible in the non-slaveholding states | that it is imperfectly done. 
bable consequences which must result from the cruel | of this union than in any other part of the world where 


But some may think that the golden rule of “‘doing 
this institution does not exist, because the duties of to others as we would that they should do unto us” 
_domestic servants are in them performed to a great | should be reduced Jiterally into practice. { will not 
| extent by colored people. I will, however, ask the ask such persons to ‘take the beam-out of their own 
| gentlemen of the non-slaveholding states, if this ine- | eye.” I have, however, shown that the effects of 
"quality of classes does not exist even among them to emancipation at the south would speedily terminate 
an extent which precludes the poor farmer and la- | either in the extinction of the European or African 
boring mechanic of the privilege of associating with race there. And now J will ask these wiseacres, 
‘the wealthy upon terms of equality? Whether, in| whether they suppose that freedom would be a boon 
other words, the poor are not only excluded as com- | that would be accepted by the infirm and old, who, in 
panions upon terms of equality at the tables and in (their present condition, are fed, and clothed, and 
the parlors of the rich, but whether, if in their hours | sheltered, and attended with as much care as the 
of recreation, they visit the premises of their rich | young and able-bodied? Or from what source do 
neighbors, they are not compelled to associate with | they suppose that the master would be able to pre- 
-hostlers, cook wenches, chambermaids and boot- serve the feeble and superannuated from starvation, if 
| blacks? \the young and active were liberated? The obliga- 
| [Here several gentlemen from the non-slavehold-| tion between the master and slave are reciprocal; 


and every slave knows that he has as a great a right 


States—and in resolutions which they have adopted, Mr. C. proceeded. This state of things, it is true, 

at various of their meetings, we have some evidence may not exist in the neighborhoods of particular gen- 

of the truth of this declaration. Vile slanderers of tlemen, but it is to some extent the necessary state of 

the citizen reputation of the south, we believe you ‘society where domestic slavery does not exist: and | 

not; but, in your hypocritical tones, we recognise the | wall ask if such a state of socieiy is congenial with 

bay of the bloodhound thirsting for our blood. the principles of a government based on the broad 
As a specimen of such meetings as have thrown off foundation of equality in its citizen population? 


all reserve, I will quote a part of the proceedings; Equality among its citizens is the corner-stone of a 


to demand from his master a comfortable support in 
his old age as the master has to demand from him 


'a moderate degree of labor in his youth. 


To judge from the situation of the negro race in 
Africa, as described by all travellers, no man of can- 
did mind can doubt that our slaves have been bene- 





fitted by the exchange. Their situation is not only 


: ; ; | |better than that of the abject African hegro in hi 
unanimously adopted ‘‘at a meeting of the Liberty | republic; and the spirit of independence which equa- | ’ gro in his 


ane held December 29th, 1841, at the town of 


‘illiamsburg, Kings county, New York:” 


native Jand, laboring under the most savage bar- 
lity produces and cherishes is the vestal that fans the | barism and degrading superstitions that ever fettered 


‘fire that burns on the altar of liberty. And I defy the imagination or corrupted the heart, but I doubt 


‘Whereas we believe that American slavery is contradiction when I say that an entire exemption jf they do not constitute the best provided-for labor- 


contrary to all divine law, and that, to use the words from the performance of menial and degrading offices ‘ing class on the face of the e 
of John Wesley, ‘it is the sum of all villainy;’ There- produces equality, and nurtures a spirit of indepen-| white laborin 


fore, 


“Resolved, That should the slaves at the south en- 
eavor to gain their natural rights and liberty, ‘peace- that the world has ever produced, when advocating | tion will certain] 
ably if they can, forcibly if they must,’ we should not, in the British parliament, in 1775, a conciliatory | of the starving countr 
feel bound to aid’ in extinguishing the sacred flame; ‘course towards this country, made allusion to this | notwithstanding that he has 
but, in the words of that hoble-hearted democrat, tendency of domestic slavery. 
illiam Leggett, ‘we would pray that the BATTLE fluence on the then Southern American colonies, now | {o exist on our soil. 


might go with the oppressed.’ 


_ ‘Whereas the slave power, by striking down the said, “the haughtiness of domination combines with | 
right of petition, lynching citizens of the free north, 


arth, except only the 


ty ! | ‘ing people of our own country, where 
|dence in the citizen population of a country. Ed-| jands are still happily so cheap that they are easily 


mund Burke, one of the most philosophic statesmen | procured by the frugal and industrious. Their situa- 


y compare advantageously with that 
ymen of the Irish demagogue, 
o this | pronounced us “the fe- 
In speaking of its in- | ons of the human race” for allowing this institution 

) I do not know a slave that ap- 
pears to be in want of the comforts of this life, and 


I scarcely know one that does not appear to be con- 
the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it in-'| tented with his condition. By this. institution they 


|the southern states of the glorious old thirteen, he | 


reaking open the mails, and passing inspection and vincible.” It is this influence, sir, combined with have been rescued from the dark cloud of ignorance 


other arbitrary laws, is making continual encroach- | another cause, which we have seen so fully exempli- 
ments upon the liberty of the states: Therefore, | fied in our own history, and which has so often first 
‘Resolved, That it is high time that these things sounded the tocsin in the slaveholding states, when 


and superstition which overshadows benighted Af- 
rica. By it they have been converted from savages 
into civilized beings; many of them from Paganism 


should cease, for the time is fast approaching when the course of events has threatened danger to the con- | to Christianity; all of them from the 
Slavery must be abolished, by peaceable means, OR stitution through the exercise of undelegated powers | to a knowledge of the true God. C 


ee | 
ti 


ch 


ing this union to its dissolution?” 


Because we refuse to allow resolutions and peti- 

‘ons of this character to be received by this house, 

1s It not monstrous that the gentleman from Massa- Not only has the gentleman from Massachusetts pro- 
usetts should endeavor to excite the prejudices of nounced it a ‘“‘sin and a misfortune,” but I have seen compassion from our very slaves. 

our brethren of the non-slaveholding states against us resolutions adopted at anti-slavery meetings, declar- 

by constantly declaring that the rights of the north ing that it was a “libel on Christianity to say that a 

are outraged, and that we are by the 2lstrule driv-| slaveholder can be a christian.” 

How much better | 

Would it become him to use his great weight of cha-' to convert this hall into a theological seminary, or to | sands of our fellow 

Tacter in endeavoring to soothe instead of exciting discuss questions of religionand morality; but as such | want of bread? In th 


grossest idolatry 


an d 
| by the federal head. they have been benefited by the cuabcaael oubt that 


Domestic slavery is not only denounced as anti-re-| J have never visited Europe, but I have seen pic- 
ublican, but it is also condemned as irreligious.— }tures of the distress, of the suffering echditinn of 

much of her population, that would draw tears of 
| Who has not 
\read, by every arrival from Great Britain for the 
'Jast year, the most heart-rending accounts of the 
frighiful distress prevailing among the poor in her 
manufacturing districts, where hundreds and thou- 
creatures are suffering for the 


e language of their own papers, 


As I have already remarked, we are not sent here 
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..“The means of employment taken away, the doors 
of the workshop closed in insolvency, and the gates 
of the factory chained fast by bankruptcy, starvation 
meets the fathers of families when they return to 
their homes, and if they fly from the cries of their 
children to seek relief abroad, there is nought to 
greet them in the streets but despair.” In many parts 
of the kingdom, persons are said to be actually dying 
of starvation. a ee . 

The abolitionists of Great Britain may unite with 
the abolitionists of this country in shedding crocodile 
tears over the fancied sufferings of the African race, 
but when I compare the situation of our well-fed, 
contented slaves, with the famished condition of the 
millions of their countrymen who are without employ- 
ment or the means of support, it appears to me that 
there is much more occasion for their sympathies at 
home. In view of the condition of things existing 
there, it appears to me that a system in which the 
law and humanity both combine to ensure a comfor- 
table support to the laborer when he is no longer 
able to work, is at least as consonant with the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity as that which em- 

loys him for a bare subsistence as long as his labor 
is profitable to the employer, and then turns him out 
to starve. 

I feel that I owe some apology to the committee 
for having ocenpied so much of its time in answering 
incidental remarks of the gentlemam from Massa- 
chusetts upon questions so irrelevant to the question 
before it; but remarks of the same character have so 
frequently been made by the gentleman and others 
without reply, that [ determined no longer to remain 
a silent spectator. Some gentlemen may think that 
I have taken extreme positions; but I have given to 
the subject much consideration, and have said no- 
thing in the course of my remarks that I would, if 
in my power recall. 

~There are still other remarks of the gentleman 
upon which I am disposed to touch; but by several 
gentlemen are evidently anxious to be heard in reply 
to him, aed as the debate must, under the rule of the 
house, soon terminate, I will vield the floor to another. 
Before I do so, however, permit me to return my 
thanks to those patriotic gentlemen from the non- 
slaveholdiug states who have hitherto done: all in 





State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
General Assembly, May session, 4. D. 1842. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to inform 
the president of the United States that the govern- 
ment of this state has been duly elected and organiz- 
ed under the constitution of the same, and that the 
general assembly are now in session and proceeding 
to discharge their duties according to the provisions 
of said constitution. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to make 
the same communication to the president of the se- 
nate and the speaker of the house of representatives, 
to be laid before the two houses of congress of the 
United States. ; 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to make 
the same communication to the governors of the se- 
veral states, to be laid before their respective legis- 
latures. A true copy. Witness: W.H. SMITH, 

‘ Secretary of state. 

Petitions were presented, for making Galena a 
port of entry; from Wayne county, Pa. for protection 
of home industry; from coach and harness silver 
plate manufacturers, stating that the reduction of 
duty to 20 per cent. will disable them from compet- 
ing with the foreign article; from citizens of Penn- 
sylvania showing the absolute necessity of definite 
action on the tariff before the 30th June next; from 
Erie, praying completion of Erie harbor; from Jersey 
city, praying for a tariff; from saddlers, harness ma- 
kers and silver plate manufacturers of Trenton, 
against a reduction of duty to 20 per cent.; from 
chamber of commerce of Charleston, S. C. for repairs 
of custom house; and from Pope county, Missouri, 
for a grant of land for a county seat. 

The following resolution, submitted on Thursday 
last by Mr. Benton, was taken up and adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the senate all the in- 
formation which may be in the general land office 
imputing improper conduct in the register’s office to 
N. P. Taylor, present register and former clerk in 
the land office at St. Louis. 

Mr. Benton then submitted a resolution calling for 
information of how the Madisonian newspaper ob- 
tained knowledge of certain papers on file and infor- 
mation in relation to the appointment of Mr. Watson 


their power to prevent this body being made the | as deputy postmaster at St. Louis, and of the nomi- 


channel of incendiarism between the abolitionists of | nation of Samuel B. Churchill. 
I exhort them | 


the north and the slaves of the south. 
to persevere in well-doing. The permanency of the 
union depends upon our maintaining the position 
which, through their aid, we have been enabled to 
assume. 





Nore A—There was a part of Mr. Apams’ speech 
to which it was my intention to have replied; but, in 
my anxiety not to occupy an undue portion of the 
time allotted by a resolution of the house to the de- 
bate, a note whieh I had taken, and upon which I 
intended to base the reply, escaped my observation. 

He had stated in effect that, ‘tin the event of any 
of the slaveholding states applying to congress to 
suppress insurrection, congress would obtain fuli and 
plenary jurisdiction over the subject of slavery in 
such states, and might abolish it.” 

The note which I had taken upon this part of his 
remarks, and which escaped my observation, was 
this: “‘A portion of the people of the state of Rhode 
Island are said to be at this time in a state of insur- 
rection. Suppose that she should apply to congress 
to suppress this insurrection, would the occurrenee 
of such an event, confer on congress the right to 
abolish the government of Rhode Island, or any of 
her institutions?” 

Note *B—As a further evidence of the ruinous ef- 
fect of emancipation madness on the production of 
the British West India islands, I refer to the follow 
ing paragraph, which has within the last few days 
appeared in several of the public prints: 

‘Extraordinary change. The island of Jamaica for- 
merly exported a large quantity of sugar; now it Is 
imported into that island. Mr, J. a respectable and 
enterprising merchant of this city, within four months 
shipped a large quantity of sugar to Jamaica. The 
article sold so well, and to so good a profit, that he 
is preparing to repeat the adventure. “es 

[New York American. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 





SENATE. 

May 5. Mr. Woodhury offered a resolution to 
change the hour of meeting to 11 A. M. instead of 
12 M. which resolution lies over. The senate ad- 
journed to meet on Monday next. 

May 9. The president of the senate laid before the 
body the following resolutions from the state of Rhode 
Island; which were read by the secretary of the se- 
nate, and ordered to lie on the table: - 











Mr. B. did not ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The senate then proceeded to consider, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the bill to provide further reme- 
dial justice in the courts of the United States. 

Mr. Buchanan rose and addressed the senate at 
great length against the bill, contending that 1t was 
always dangerous to trench on the sovereignty of the 
states, and insisting that even though such a step as 
that proposed by the bill was constitutional, still 
that it would be inexpedient and improper‘ to depart 
from the usage of half a century, and which had al- 
ways been found to work well. 

Mr. Choate desired to say something on the bill, on 
some fitting occasion. The hour was then late, and 


as there was some business to be done in executive 


session, he would move that the senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business; which nip- 
tion having been agreed to— 

The senate went into executive session, and, after 
some time spent therein, adjourned. 


May 10. Mr. Buchanan presented a petition of 
the umbrella manufacturers of Philadelphia, com- 
plaining of a violation of their rights under the com- 
promise act by the imposition of a duty of 20 per 
cent. on French silk, and praying a duty of $1 on 
each silk, 50 cents on each gingham, and 25 cents on 
each cotton umbrella imported. Their export trade 
to West Indies and South America is now destroyed 
and they ask a draw back of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Tallmadge presented resolutions of the legisla- 
ture of New York in relation to the reform of the 
post office laws. 

Mr. Benton’s resolution offered yesterday was then 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Merrick said, when the resolution was first in- 
troduced, he had called the attention of the senate to 
it as one a very extraordinary character. The idea 
of inquiring into the manner in which an editor of a 
paper obtained facts was certainly a very novel pro- 
ceeding, to say the least. That the senate should in- 
struct one of its committees to make inquiry as to 
how an editor obtained his information struck him 
as entirely unprecedented; and it did appear to him 
that the simple reading of the resolution would be 
sufficient to put it down, and convince the senate that 
it was not a subject for its investigation. 

Mr. Benton insisted that the motion was of a deep- 
er, wider, and graver character than the senator 
from Maryland seemed to suppose; and grew out of 
the senator’s own motion before the senate, relating 
to papers which were held to be secret by the de- 
partment. Mr. B. contended that the article in the 





Rea 
Madisonian bore internal evidence on its face of hay. 
ing emanated from the post office department. | 
was evidently written by some one belonging to op 
having access to the department. Whatever lette; 
he (Mr, B.) had written for the last twelve year, 
that the other party was in power, he was Willing 
should be read by the whole world; but he would 
not allow garbled and false statements to be made to 
misrepresent his communications. 

Mr. Linn was of opinion that there should be no 
matters of secrecy in connexion with the appoint. 
ments to office. The remarks made in the Madiso. 
nian concerning him were without foundation: he haq 
never condemned the course of his colleague in re. 
lation to the papers, because he had never consider. 
ed them confidential. 

Mr. Preston thought there were some delicate to. 
pics involved in the business. He could never de. 
fine what was the nature of records on file in relation 
to appointments; whether they were to be considered 
as archives of the department, or whether as belong. 
ing to the writers, or the persons to wliom they were 
addressed. It was not the first time his attention haq 
been called to this subject. In his own case he had 
written a letter in relation to a postmaster, which 
he found had been read, which recommendation had 
been mixed up with party and personal considera. 
tions. He found on going to the department, that it 
was a general rule to expose letters to persons askin 
for them connected with appointments. It would be 
desirable to settle the right in such cases, whether 
the letters were the property of the writers or the 
persons receiving them, or whether they belonged to 
the archives of the departments. There had been a 
case where a certain high officer of the government 
did take them as his own property. There was the 
letter of General Jesup tq, Blair, which was consi- 
dered by General Jackson of so much consequence 
that he made it official. ‘He recognised the right of 
any gentleman to see the letters which he had writ- 
ten. The resolution, he thought, did not by any 
means settle the matter at issue. 

After some further remarks from Messrs. Linn, 
Merrick and Preston, the subject was dropped for the 
present. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order, being the bill to provide further 
remedial justice in the courts of the United States; 
when Mr. Choate rose and addressed the senate at 
very considerable length, chiefly in reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Buchanan of yesterday. 

Mr. Huntington said it was then half past three 
o’clock, and he would move to go into the considera- 
tion of executive business, which motion having pre- 
vailed, the senate went into executive session; and, 
afier some time spent therein, adjourned. 


May 1]. The president of the senate being indis- 
posed, Mr. Smith, of Indiana, took the chair. 

The chair laid before the senate the following con- 
munication from the president of the United States: 

Washington, May 10, 1842. 

The season for active hostilities in Florida having 
nearly terminated, my attention has necessarily been 
directed to the course of measures to be pursued 
hereafter in relation to the few Indians yet remaining 
in that territory. Their number is believed not to 
exceed two hundred and forty, of whom there are 
supposed to be about eighty warriors, or males capa- 
ble of bearing arms. The further pursuit of these 
miserable beings by a large military force seems to 
be as injudicious as it is unavailing. The history of 
the last year’s campaign in Florida has satisfactorily 
shown that, notwithstanding the vigorous apd inces- 
sant operations of our troops, which cannot be ex- 
ceeded, the Indian mode of warfare, their dispersed 
condition, and the very smallness of their numbers, 
which increases the difficulty of finding them in the 
abundant and almost inaccessible hiding places of 
the territory, render any further attempt to subdue 
them by force impracticable, except by the employ- 
ment of the most expensive means. The exhibition 
of force, and the constant effort to capture and de- 
stroy them, of course places them beyond the reach 
of overtures to surrender. It is believed by the dis- 
tinguished officer in command here, that a different 
system shoula now be pursued to attain the entire 
removal of all the Indians in Florida. And he re- 
commends that hostilities should cease, unless the re- 
newal of them be rendered necessary by new aggres- 
sions; that communications should be opened by 
means of the Indians with him to induce them to 4 
peaceful and voluntary surrender; and that the mill- 
tary operations should hereafter be directed to the 
protection of the inhabitants. 

These views are corroborated by* the governor of 
the territory, by many of its most intelligent citizens, 
and by numerous officers of the army who have serv- 
ed and are still serving in that region. 

Mature reflection has satisfied me that these re- 
commendations are sound and just. And I rejoice 
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that, consistently with duty to Florida, I may indulge 
my desire to promote the great interests of humanity, 
and extend the reign of peace and good will, by ter- 
minating the unhappy warfare that has been so long 
carried on there, and, at the same time, gratify my 
anxiety to reduce the demands upon the treasury by 
curtailing the extraordinary expenses which have 
attended -the contest. J have, therefore, authorised | 
the colonel in command there, as soon as he shall 

deem it expedient, to declare that hostilities against 





in conclusion of his remarks, paid a compliment to | 
the present head of the post office department. Mr. | 


M. said, in his official position as the chairman of the | 
post office committee, he made frequent visits to the | 
department and he found the post master general at | 


a 
Seeieetenemeeatl 


motion of Mr. Wise to print the message of the pre-,. 


sident and the accompany reports and*documents 
from the commissioners appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the New York custom house. 

Which said motion Mr. Underwood had moved to 


his post early and late; he was there at all times, al- amend by adding thereto the following words: 


ways industrious, and faithful as he believed and de- | 
voted to the best interests of the government in his 


particular branch of service. 


Mr. Mangum thought that but little good would | 


“But in printing the message and accompanying 


‘documents, this house does not intend to approve or 


sanction the institution of this commission, it being 
the opinion of this house that the president has no 


the Indians have ceased, and that they will not be come of the resolution. He was surprised that it | rightful authority to appoint and commission officers 
renewed, unless provoked and rendered indispensa- ‘should have been offered by the gentleman from Mis- to investigate abuses, or to procure information for 
ble by new outrages on their part; but that mtither souri and that the senator should have allowed him- the president to act upon, and to compensate such 
citizens nor troops are to be restrained from any ne- self to have been for a moment disturbed by what | officers at public expense without authority express- 
cessary and proper acts of self-defence against any appeared in the common sewer of the city, (meaning | ly given by law,” 


attempts to molest them. He is: instructed to open 
communications with those yet remaining, and en- 
deavor, by all practicable means, to persuade them 
to consult their true interests by joining their breth- 
ren at the west. 
establishing a cordon or line of protection for the in- 
habitants by the necessary number of troops. 

But, to render this system of protection effectual, 


the Madisonian), which had made some comments 
upon Mr. Benton which prompted him to offer the re- 
solution. 

Mr. Benton said he did not care what the editor 


And directions have been given for said, but these remarks came from the postmaster | 


general. 
| Mr. Mangum continued and expressed his surprise 
that the senator from Maryland, a whig, should have 


Mr. Cushing, who held the floor from Wednesday, 
resumed and concluded his remarks, defending the 
power of the president to appoint the commission. 

Mr. Underwood contended again that the president 
had not the power. 

Mr. Adams argued in favor of the power, on the 





part of the president, to appoint the commission. 
The house finally ordered the printing of all the 


it is essential that settlements of our citizens should defended the head of the post office department. He | reports under the direction of the clerk, so that there 
be made within the line so established, and that they had prostituted the patronage of his office to party should be no extra printing of testimony. 


should be armed, so as to be ready to repel any at- 
tack. In order to afford inducements to such settle- 
ments, 1 submit to the consideration of congress the 


purposes; it was surprising that any one should have 
defended the fidelity of such a man. 
Mr. Merrick said he should defend merit wherever 


| On motion of Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, the follow- 


ing resolutions were adopted: 
| _ Resclved, That a copy of the reports of each of 


propriety of allowing a reasonable quantity of land or in whomsoever he found it; and should do so re- | the commissioners appointed to examine the New 
to the head of each family that shall permanently gardless of what the senator from North Carolina or | York custom house shall be printed under the super- 
occupy it, and of extending the existing provisions any one else might think. What he had said of the | intendence of the clerk of the house, and when so 
on that subject, so as to permit the issue of rations postmaster general he had spoken as one having of- | printed shall be stitched together in the order in 


for the subsistence of the settlers forone year. And, 
as few of them will probably be provided with arms, 


ficial connection with him. As to the patronage of 
his office, be scorned to talk about it. 


Mr. Merrick, | 


which they were made to the president. 
Resolved also, That a copy of all the testimony and 


it would be expedient to authorise the loan of mus- at the suggestion of friends, withdrew his resolutions |documents reported by said commissioners shall be 


kets and the delivery of a proper quantity of cartrid- 
ges, or of powder and balls. By such means it is to 
be hoped that a hardy population will soon occupy 
the rich soil of the frontiers of Florida, who will be 
as capable as willing to defend themselves and their 
homes, and thus relieve the government from anxiety 
or expenses for their protection. 
JOHN TYLER. 

The communication having been read—- 

Mr. Preston moved to refer the letter to the com- 
mittee on military affairs and that it be printed. 


Mr. Sevier inquired how much of the $100,000 ap- | 


propriated a few years ago to buy a place with these 
Indians had been expended in its one 

Mr. Preston could not say. Mr. P. here spoke of 
the energy and diligence of the commander in Flo- 
rida, whose conduct was above all praise; and of the 
unwearied efforts of the troops, through weather, 
swamps and hammocks, having done all that troops 
could do. 


Mr. Sevier would not detract from their honors, 
but thought some of the wholesale praise should be 
bestowed on the eight or ten Osages, who, he would 
undertake to say, had cuntributed more to bring in 
the Indians than the whole army. Nearly all of the 
2 or 300 lately come in, had come in by their per- 
suasion. Tte plan of an armed occupation had been 
suggested by Mr. Benton, and was then opposed by 
Mr. Preston, but now it appears that the same plan is 
recommended. 

The letter was then referred to the military com- 

mittee. 
_ Mr. Preston put a question to the chairman of the 
judiciary committee in reference to the copy right 
law, the purport of which was to obtain information 
when the report would be made. 

The answer of Mr. Berrien was not very satisfacto- 
ry to the friends of the law. He said that the com- 
mittee were ready to report and had been for more 
than two months past. They had not reported, how- 
ever, for the reason that the gentleman who had in- 
troduced the bill (Mr. Clay) begged that the report 


might be retained until additional information be laid | 


before the committee. The committee had retained 
the report for another purpose. ‘They were opposed 
to the bill. 

Mr. Buchanan in his seat expressed himself grati- 
fied to hear it, and without further remark the sub- 
ject passed from the senate. 

The resolution of Mr. Benton calling upon the com- 
mittee on post offices and post roads to make certain 
inguiries at to a publication in regard to ‘himself in 
the Madisonian, came up. 

Mr. Merrick was entitled to the floor, and before 
Proceeding in his remarks proposed a substitute to the 
resolution, by declaring .that the papers laid before 
the senate for consideration in the executive session 
could not be made public without violating the rules 


here, intending to offer them as an independent pro- 
position. Mr. Benton’s original resolution was then 
laid upon the table by a vote nearly unanimous. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill further to provide remedial justice in the 
courts of the United States; when 

| Mr. Huntington rose and addressed the senate until 
four P. M. his speech being replete with legal argu- 
ments in favor of the bill. 

On motion of Mr. Preston, the senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tnvurspay, May 5. Mr. Andrews, of Ohio, intro- 
duced to the house the hon. Joshua R. Giddings, re- 
presentative from the 16th congressional district of 
that state, vice Joshua R. Giddings, resigned. He 
was qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Habersham presented from the minority of the 
commitee on manufactures, a report on the subject 
of the tariff. The same number was ordered to be 
printed as had been ordered of the report of the 
majority. 

Mr. Saltonstall announced that, as there was a ne- 
cessity of disposing of the tariff before the 30th of 





printed ynder the superintendence of said clerk, and 
that he prevent the printing more than once of each 
|or any one of said reports and of said testimony and 
documents. 

Whereupon Mr. Cushing moved that 5,000 extra 
copies be printed. 

‘To which motion (as heretofore suggested by Mr. 
Cushing) the proposition of Mr. Underwood was of- 
fered as an amendment. 

Mr. Fillmore asked the general consent of the 
house to take up the report (on the speaker’s table) 
from the secretary of the treasury, on the subject of 
‘the tariff, which said report had heretofore been 
called for by a resolution of this house. 
| No objection being made the speaker laid the re- 
port before the house. 

Which, on motion of Mr. Fillmore, was laid on 
the fable, and ordered to be printed. 
| The house then proceeded to consider in commit- 
_tee the amendments of the senate to the general ap- 
_propriation bill, and concurred in some and rejected 
others; and the committee having reported progress, 
| the house adjourned. 


| Tvespay, May 10. The speaker of the house laid 





June next, after which day no duties could be col-| upon the table a communication from Benjamin F. 
lected unless some legal provision on the subject | Butler, upon the subject of the allegations preferred 
should first be made, that he should, although there | against him in the report of the hon. George Poin- 
had been an unusual delay in making the counter re- | dexter, one of the commissioners appointed to exa- 


port by the minority, urge the consideration of the 
bill reported by him as early after the recess as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Md., asked leave to present a 
memorial on the tariff. Objection was made. He 
moved to suspend the rules. It was negatived. The 
house then adjourned till Monday next. 

Monpay, May 9. Mr. Harris from the commit- 
tee on Indian affairs, to whom has been referred a 
memorial of the legislature of Iowa territory for the 
removal of the Winnebagoes from ‘the neutral 
ground,” to some more suitable district, made a re- 
port, which was referred to the committee of the 
whole. 


in connection with which Mr. L. offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 
| Resolved, That the constitution adopted by the peo® 
ple of Florida, assembled in convention at St. Jo- 
seph in the month of December, A. D. 1838, togeth- 
‘er with the memorial addressed to congress by a 
|eommittee of said convention, be referred to the 
committee on the territories, and that two thousand 
extra copies of said constitution and memorial be 
| printed for the use of this house. 
| Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland,on leave given, pre- 
sented certain memorials from citizens of Maryland 
in favor of a protective tariff. Referred. 

Mr. Milton Brewn, of judiciary committee, report- 
‘ed a bill changing the time of holding the circuit 


of the senate, and declaring further that the papers and district courts therein named: fixing it at Jack- 
should be returned to the department after being dis- | son, in West Tennessee, on the 2d Mondays of Oct. 


posed of in the senate. 


in abstracting papers for publication. Mr. Merrick, 


: Mr. M. said but little of the 
case Immediately under consideration, but made a 
strong argument in defence of the resolutions, which 
censured the course indirectly taken by Mr. Benton 


and April; and at Knoxville, East !ennessee, on the 
first Mondays of November and May. The bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the 
unfinished business of Wednesday last, being the 


Mr. Levy, on leave given, presented certain papers | 


‘mine into the affairs of the New York custom house. 
| Mr. B. asks that he may be permitted to be present 
when his official conduct is examined into. His let- 
ter ordered to be printed. 

| Several reports were laid before congress from 
the heads of the departments, and ordered to be 
'printed, among them one from W. D. Lewis, one of 
the auditors, vindicating himself from the charges 
preferred against him by the committee on public 
expenditures in the case of Mr. Collins, a govern- 
_ment contractor. 

| Mr. Fillmore moved that the house go into com- 
mittee of the whole on the state of the Union upon 
| the civil and diplomatic bill. The motion prevailed. 
Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, took the chair. 

The items of the bill were considered, beginning 
where it closed last evening, and a controversy 
sprung up on the Boston custom house, the appropri- 
tion for the completion of the custom house having 
been increased in the senate for the reason that the 
sum proposed by the house had been all expended. 
|The item was debated in committee until between 
two and three o’clock, when, upon a division the 
house found itself without a quorum. 

A call! of the house was ordered, and the commit- 
tee was again formed, and the consideration of the 
bill resumed. The house by a vote of 66 to 60 now 
concurred in the amendment. ' 

An item for the New York custom house appro- 
priating about $28,000 for finishing the building, was 
next considered. Mr. Proffit argued that the money 
had been expended in the first place in violation of 
law, and not only so, but in defiance of the instruc- 
tions of the department, and the votes in congress. 
Mr. Fillmore replied in defence of the appropriation. 

The discussion was continued until the committee 
rose, and the house adjourned. 
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Axpo.ition ConvENTION is now in session at New 
York. They have relinquished the discussion of a 
dissolution of the union, in reference to which Judge 
Noah’s charge to the grand jury contained the follow- 
ing allusion. 


“It is possble that the objects and intentions of this 
convention may have been misrepresented, for it is 
difficult to believe that even fanaticism, carried to its 
fullest extent, could have the boldness to broach doc- 
trines of the most treasonable import, in the midst of 


.& population devotedly attached to the union of the 


states. The people have an undoubted right to assem- 
ble and discuss any question connected with the main- 
tenance of their own rights and the preservation of 
our free institutions; but it is unreasonable to suppose 
that, in any attempt to carry out the objects of this 
meeting, however ostensibly humane they may be, 
that such convention shall be permitted to suggest, 
much less discuss, a proposition embracing a dissolu- 
tion of our happy form of government. Should the 
experiment however be made, which would evident-* 
ly tend to a disastrous breach of the public peace, it 
will be your duty to present the agitators, and indict 
every person whose active agency may Jead to such 
results, and this court, by the rigid enforcement of 
the laws, will convince any body of men, making 
this city the theatre of their deliberations, that their 
objects and intentions must be strictly legal, rational 
and justifiable.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
society. The anniversary of the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, took place in New York, on 
Monday evening. This society has instituted chap- 
Jains at Cronstadt, at Sydney, and at the Cape of| 
Good Hope. Also, missionaries at Stockholm and 
Gottenburg; a chaplain at Havre, and one is now on 
his way to Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands. From 
the report it appears that $7,762 have been contri- 
buted during the last year towards the erection of a 
sailor’s home in New York city, and during the same 
time, $13,099 towards the general cause of the so- 
ciety. The amount exceeds that contributed last 
year, by $10,161. The number of pious captains 
sailing out of ports in the United States, is estimat- 
ed at 600. Of sailors, more than ten times that 
number. 


Antiquities collected in Central America by-Mr. 
Norman who travelled in the interior of Yucatan, 
and sojourned several days at Tchechen, and other 
places, never visited by Stephens and Catherwood, 
and abounding in the most interesting relics of an 
aboriginal race, as well asin monuments yet unde- 
cayed by time, have arrived here. It is his inten- 
tion to send them to some of the northern museums. 
The samples of sculpture, statuary, and hieroglyphic 
engravings are executed upon an exceedingly hard 
stone, although not a trace of iron has been discov- 
ered in that country. Mr. Norman’s designs of the 
great temple at Tchecheuan edifice, 400 feet in 
length, and of a variety of mounds and monuments 
which he discovered almost concealed by masses of 
tangled and exuberant vegetation, are fraught with 
the deepest interest to the antiquarian and enquirer. 

[New Orleans Bee. 


A DISTINGUISHED STRANGER. Among the passen- 
gers by the Great Western, was Mr. Carle Ghega, 
chief engineer of the Austrian rail roads. He was 
sent here by the Emperor of Austria, to examine 
our rail roads, and the progress made in steam en- 
gines. He has been to England on the same mission. 


Centrat America. News from Guatemala to 2d 
April via Honduras informs that Carrera with 2,000 
men had marched to St. Salvador, had an interview 
with Malespin its commandant, returned dissatisfied, 
and disbanded his troops. No news of Morazan since 
his re-landing at La Union in Salvador after an exile 
of three years. His avowed object was to serve the 
republic against the Mosquito Indians, who have ap- 
propriated a part of the territory of the republic; he 
was afterward received with open arms at San Mi- 
guel. 


City pest. By the report presented by the comp- 
troller, it appears that the city on the 7th inst. was 
13,434,962, less the sum of $398.522, held in stocks 
the commissioners, leaving an actual debt of 
$12,536,440. To complete the Croton works the 
sum of $475,000 will still be required, which if ex- 
pended by the Ist of August next, will make the ac- 
tual city debt at the time $13,011,440. 


Consut. The president has recognised George 
M. Thacher, as vice consul of Denmark, for the 
state of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, to reside at Boston. 








Cusa. The New York Herald gives from Man- 
sanilla de Cuba, a report of a negro insurrection 15 or 
20 miles from St. Jago, in which fifty of them were 
killed by the soldiery. 


Deatus in New York last week 151. 


Emicrants from Europe will be very numerous 
this year. They are beginning to pour into New 
York; 60,000 landed there last year; 100,000 are ex- 
pected there this year. ~ 


Tue Encampment at Reading (camp Kosciusko, ) 
will take place on the 18th. The duties will consist 
in practical military instruction, two lectures on 
military subjects, target firing, fencing, sword exer- 
cise, and pyrotechny. 


Four at Cincinnati on the 5th inst. sold at $4 06 
a $4; and of whiskey at 124al3 cents. 


InpIvipUAL MOVEMENTS. Charles Dickens the author 
at Toronto on the 4th, has taken passage for Europe 
in the June packet from New York. 

Lord Morpeth arrived at Lexington, Kentucky on 
4th inst. from N. Orleans, and proceeded to Ashland 
the seat of Henry Clay. 

Mr. Van Buren arrived at Nashville on 25th ult. 
visited General Jackson and returned ina few days 
to that city accompanied by Ex-Governor Polk, Mr. 
Paulding and General Jackson. He proceeded next 
to Ashland on a special invitation from Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Clay met with a most triumphant welcome from 
the Kentuckians, on his return to Lexington on 2d 
instant. ; 


LARGEST STEAM FRIGATE. The British admiralty 
have ordered the building of one to be of 650 horse 
power; to have engine room for 600 tons fuel; com 
plete stowage under the hatches for 1,000 troops, 
with four months stores and provisions, exclusive of 
a crew of about 450 men; and is to be armed with 
20 guns of the heaviest calibie, besides carronades. 
The vessel is expected to be fully completed and rea- 
dy for use before the close of the present year. 


Locusts. Myriads had appeared in the central 
districts of South Carolina during the two last weeks 


of April. The opinion is that they reappear there 
every 13th year. They are not destructive to the 
crops. ; 


Maryianp. The anniversary of the Pilgrims at 
St. Mary’s, was duly celebrated on the 10th. Its 
details are too interesting for but a passing note, and 
shall appear in next publication. 


Morocco. Gibraltar dates of April 6, state that 
the Moorish authorities had insulted and confined 
the American consul Mr. Carr at Tangier. The 
sloop Preble was to visit the port immediately. 


Tue Mormons are to hold a conference at New 
York on the 18th inst. 


Nicer Expepirion. Captain Allen intended to 
take the Wilberforce and Soudan on from Ascension 
in March, again to the coast, and attempt the ascent 
again of the Niger in April. 


Presipency. Meetings in many counties of Penn- 
sylvania recommend a state convention to nominate 
James Buchanan for the presidency. 


PoRTUGAL AND THE SLAVE TRADE. Lord Aber- 
deen has succeeded in getting the Marquis of Palmel- 
la, the Portuguese minister, invested with full powers 
as a plenipotentiary to negotiate the proposed treaty 
relative to the slave trade similar to the one negoti- 
ated but not yet signed by France. 


Ruope Istanp. The Newburn N. C. Spectator 
of 7th states that the secretary of war has ordered | 





the major general of the Wilmington division of the | 
militia of that state to hold himself in readiness for | 
a requisition upon him for troops, and supposes they | 
are intended for Rhode Island. 


Island, on the 10th, was attended by from fifty to | 
60,000 people, some of them from the extremes of | 
the Union. Boston was foaled in Henrico county, | 
Va. in 1833, and was bred by John Wickham, esq. 
of Richmond, Va. He is consequently nine years 
old at the present time. His sire was the celebrated | 
horse Timoleon, his dam Florizel. 
Fashion was foaled on the farm of William Gib- | 


day of April, 1837, and is now five years old. 
sire, Mr. Livingston’s imported Trustee, dam Bon- | 
nets-o’-Blue. | 
An extra of the Spirit of the Times furnishes , 
these particulars. 
Tuesday, May 10, 1842. Match, the north, vs. the 


south, $20,000 a side, $5,000 forfeit, four mile heats. ' a duty on wheat and 


Henry K. Toler’s (William Gibbons’) ch. m. | 


——_——— 


Fashion, by imp. Trustee, out of Bonnets- 
o’-Blue, (Mariner’s dam) by Sir Charles, 5 


years old, 111lbs. Joseph Laird, - . 


1 1 


Col. Wm. R. Johnson & James Long’s ch. h. 
Boston, by Timoleon, out of Robin Brown’s 


dam, by Ball’s Florize 


Gil. Patrick, - 


First heat. 
Time of first mile, 


1:53 


‘** second mile, 1:50 


‘“ Third mile, 


**s Fourth mile 1:55 - 


Time of first heat, 


1:54 





7:323 


1,9 years old, 126lbs. 





im, 9 
Second heat. 
Time of Ist mile 1:57 
“2d mile 1:57 
¢ 3d mile 1:53: 
73 4th “cc 1:575 


Time of 2d heat, 7:45 


This makes the first heat shorter than that of the 
great Eclipse race by 45 seconds—the second shorter 
than Eclipse’s second by five seconds. 


STEAMERS COMING. 


on the 21st. 


SUGAR PLANTERS oF LovIsIANA. 


The Acadia leaves for Ame. 
rica on 4th May, the British Queen from Antworth, 
on 4th, via Southampton on the 7th, the Columbia 
from Liverpool on the 19th, and the Great Western 


A convention of 


those interested in the culture of the sugar cane, js 


to be held at Donaldsonville on the 16th inst. 


The 


object is “to take into consideration the prostrated 
condition of the sugar trade, and to devise means to 
avert the total ruin of one of the most important sta- 
ple commodities of that state, involving an outlay of 
$52,000,000, and embracing in its ramifications every 
branch of industry of the United States.” 


Sunpay ScuHoo.s. 


On 10th May, a procession of 


Sunday school pupils marched from the battery up 
Broadway, N. York; no end to their numbers; per- 
It was the anniversary of the 
N.Y. 58. 8. Society. The secretary read an abstract 
There are connected with 
this society upwards of one hundred schools, 1,210 


haps 30,000 children. 
of the annual report. 


male and 1,239 female conductors. 


Of these 2,015 


are professors of religion, and 1,146 have been Sun- 
day school pupils; 129 have professed religion since 


the date of last report. 


The number of children 


receiving instruction is 15,373, of whom 8,833 are 
able to read the Holy Scriptures; twenty-seven pu- 
pils have commenced their studies for the ministry, 
making with those mentioned in former reports, 563; 
four teachers have become ministers of religion. In 
the libraries attached to the schools are upwards of 


30,000 volumes. 


TRADE. 


The New York Express says: The news 


from Europe has produced a little better feeling in 


Wall street. 


Stocks have improved. 


The slight 


improvement in cotton, and the general complexion 
of things for the better, all contribute to. give confi- 


dence. 


Private advices from England, state that 


there was a visible change there for the better. The 
large increase of Bullion in the Bank of England— 
the abundance of money —were good signs. 


VIRGINIA ELECTIONS. 


The senate stands 20 V. B. 


to 12 whigs, the house not all heard from. 


TEXAS. 


Mr Edmunds, Texas consul at New Or- 


leans states officially that a rigorous invasion of Mex- 
ico will be commenced in a short time. 


TARIFF. 


The secretary of the treasury’s report 


was referred to the committee of ways and means in 
the house of representatives on Thursday the 12th. 
The Pa. Sunbury American of 7th states that from 
all parts of the country they hear of iron works aban- 
doned, factories stopped, hundreds of industrious men 


discharged. 


KENTUCKY. 


This state at its late session provided 
‘for making good to the holders the entire amount of 


stock fraudulently issued in the name of the Bank of 
Kentucky by the Schuylkill bank of Philadel phia.— 
The latter being the duly authorised agent of the 
other bank abused its trust—and the state of Ken- 
Races. The great race between north and south, | tucky has made provision for paying thirteen hun 
Fashion and Boston, over the Union course, Long | dred thousand dollars, for which she never receive 


any thing. 


RAPID TRAVELLING. 


We received on Monday 


night, the Montreal Times of Saturday morning, the 
7th instant—two days and a half from Montreal (0 
Baltimore! It bears the stamp of ‘“Harnden’s Ex- 


press.” 


[ Baltimore mer. 


Wueat anp Fiovr rrape. The New York Ex- 
bons, of Madison, Morris county, N. J. on the 25th | press states that the Canadians are making great eX 


west. 


Her ertions to control the wheat and flour trade of the 
Gold and silver are 
| where there is a likelihood of securing wheat a0 


laced at every point 


flour, and handbills thrown out in every direction, 


offering specie in oa yo 


however, be cut 0 


the United States. 


fl 


This trade will soo”, 
sir Robert Peel’s bill, lay!" 
ur exported into Canada irom 


oe 
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